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United States Rubber Company Sells 
$15,000,000 Notes to Retire Old Issue 


UHN, LOEB & COMPANY have purchased from 

the United States Rubber Company $15,000,000 6 

per cent three-year secured notes dated June 1, 1930, 

ue June 1, 1933, which they are offering subject to prior 

sale at 99 per cent and accrued interest to yield 63¢ per 
cent to maturity. 

The notes are to be secured by the deposit and pledge 
with the Chemical Bank and Trust Company, as trustee 
of the trust indenture under which the notes will be issued, 
of $20,000,000 principal amount of United States Rubber 
—_ any first and refunding mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds, series B, due January 1, 1947. The notes will be 
redeemable upon thirty days’ previous notice, as a whole 
only, on June 1, 1931, at 102 per cent of their principal 
amount and accrued interest, and on any interest date there- 
after at their principal amount and accrued interest, plus 
a premium of % per cent for each six months between 
the redemption date and the date of maturity. 

The proceeds of the sale of these notes are to be applied 
toward the payment at maturity on August 1, 1930, of $18,- 
336,000 of the company’s ten-year 7% per cent secured 
notes maturing on that date, thereby reducing the fixed 
interest charges of the company by $475,200 per annum. 
The balance required is to be paid from available treasury 
funds. 

Current assets of the company and its subsidiaries, as 

Dec. 31 last, adjusted to give effect to this financing, 
amounted to $113,174,338, or about six times current 
liabilities which, similarly adjusted, amounted to $18,967,- 
973, making current assets equivalent to more than 97 per 
cent of the funded debt outstanding on completion of this 
financing. Inventories, including crude rubber, were car- 
ried at cost or market, whichever was lower. 

Net income of the company and its subsidiaries for the 
last six years, applicable to the payment of interest, but 

efore depreciation, inventory adjustments and Federal 
taxes, was, in each year, more than twice interest charges. 

The tire plant of the United States Rubber Company at 
Detroit, Mich., is operating at 100 per cent of capacity. 
\n expansion program also has been launched at the com- 
pany-owned cotton mills at Winnsboro, S. C., to bring 
he output of tire cord up to the requirements of the tire 
plant. 

This announcement was 


Joseph F. 


authorized by 
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O’Shaughnessy, who was recently placed in charge of all 


United States tire department activities. The Detroit plant 
for the past month has been operated seven days a week, on 
three eight-hour shifts each day. 

Daily tire output is at the highest point since 1906, 
when the plant was first opened in Detroit, and maximum 
capacity is expected to be maintained well into the summer, 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy said. The vigorous production op- 
erations of the company reveal the results already being 
obtained as a result of the new policies inaugurated last 
year with the change in management and control of the 
company. The aggressive tire sales program has resulted 
not only in a sizable increase in original equipment busi- 
ness, but also in the opening up of many new dealer out- 
lets throughout the country, according to L. M. Simpson, 
General Sales Manager. 


Exports of Passenger Car Casings 
Drop 45 Per Cent in First Quarter 


LTHOUGH exports of truck and bus pneumatic cas- 
A ings 6 inches in size and over showed,a gain in the 

first three months of 1930 over the corresponding 
period of last year, shipments of all other casings from the 
United States declined practically 45 per cent in value. The 
actual exports of these smaller casings during the first 
quarter totaled 578,074 with a value of $5,014,787, as com- 
pared with shipments in the first three months of 1929 of 
866,401 with a value of $9,046,695. 

Exports of truck and bus casings 6 inches in size or over 
totaled 120,557 for the first quarter with a value of $2,805,- 
565, as against shipments in the like period of 1929 of 83,561 
casings with a value of $2,105,392. Inner tube exports 
from this country also showed a decline, totaling 444,402 
in the quarter with a value of $775,513, as compared with 
646,895 in the 1929 first quarter, worth $1,154,592. Solid 
automobile and truck tire shipments also dropped in the 
period. 

During the month of March, the Philippine Islands took 
first place in exports of truck and bus casings 6 inches in 
size or over and Denmark in shipments of other pneumatic 
casings, but for the entire quarter Italy and Argentina were 
our best customers for the respective groups. Argentina 
was also our leading market during the quarter for inner 
tubes and for solid tires. 

Domestic exports of rubber footwear, including soles 
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and in March to $704,942, as compared to 
a total of $994,275 in the same month of 1929. The only 
class showing a gain in shipments was that of rubber soles. 
Mechanical rubber goods shipments were also low, the 
United Kingdom being our chief customer for rubber belt- 
I during March. 


nose 


heels, droppe d 


ing and rubber 
The amount ai value of reclaimed rubber shipments 
| the value of scrap rubber shipments in March, 1930, 


il 

were less than a yt previous, but the amount of scrap 
rubber exported was higher. In March, 2,347,750 pounds 
ot recia ( ve shipped out of the United States 
with a value of $146,601, and 5,321,965 pounds of scrap 
ubb t $202,844. Canada was our chief market 
for ree é France for scrap and old rubber. 


Akron Group of Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
To Hear Six Papers at May 12 Meeting 


HI eco 1930 meeting of the members of the 
Akt (;roup of the American Chemical Society will 
be held on Mond May 12, the Akron 


M é ay evening, at 
City Club esting papers on various phases of th« 
rubber manufacturi industry will be presented after the 
dinner and will be followed by the usual discussions. The 
scheduled papers include the following: 
oa en Y Firestone Tire & Rubber Com 
pal Lal ry Evaluation of Flex Cracking Re 
sistance 


n (Mechanical Rubber Company ) 
Modern Statistical Machinery Applied to Rubber Com 


3. Joseph Torrey, |r. (Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company). Quality Control in Tire Manufacture 
+. Henry Schippel (B. F. Goodrich Company ) 
Airplane lires al Wheels 
5. Joseph P. Maider (Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company Cleaning Rubber by the Straining Method 
6. Fk. L. Haushalter (B. F. Goodrich Company ) 
Kield Application and Cure of Rubber Lining to Ball 
Mill 
There will also be an attempt to inject more informality 
into the gathering order to increase the sociability and 
good tellowship among the members of the group. Due to 
the limited seating capacity of the ballroom of the Akron 


City ( lub. tis nec 
the group 


Building 


ary that reservations be made immedi- 
secretary, 


y, Lester W. Brock, at 611 
Akron. () 


ately with 
Metropolitan 


Masefield Minmizes Rubber Stocks Rise 
At Rubber Growers’ Association Meeting 
HH AT the rati 


consum] tion 1S 


» of world stocks of crude rubber to 
not nearly so high as eight years ago 
was emphasized by G. H. Masefield, retiring chairman 
of the Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc., at the annual 
general meeting of that body in London on April 11. “The 
total world stocks in all hands, including estates and manu- 
facturers’ stocks and quantities afloat at the end of 1920,” 
he stated, about 300,000 tons, which was 
equivalent to the total consumption during 1920 


“amounted to 


“During the following year (1921) the stocks increased 
to about 320,000 tons, while the absorption by manufac- 
turers declined to 265,000 tons; the stocks at the end of 
1921, therefore, were equal to over 14 times the average 
monthly consumption of that year. This is the highest ratio 
ever attained in the history of the industry. By the end of 
1923, the stocks had fallen to under 300,000 tons, which was 
equal to about 8 times the average monthly consumption 
of that year 
“The stocks at the end of 1926 were roughly the same 
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as they were at the end of 1920, but as the consumption hax 
increased considerably in the meantime they were equivalen 
to about 7 times the average monthly consumption of tha 
year. At the end of 1929 the total world stocks, inclusiv: 
of rubber afloat, had increased to about 470,000 tons, whic! 
was equivalent to about 7 times the average monthly con 
sumption of that year. 

“The actual stock figures must be looked on as approxi 
mate, as no complete census is possible, but, on the othe 
hand, unless they are compared with consumption, they hav 
little real meaning.” 

Mr. Masefield reported the “extraordinari 
response to the May tapping vacation plan, described tl 
work of the Co-operative Selling Committee, announce 
the setting up of the new Department of Commercial R: 
search, and outlined the efforts of the Propaganda Commit 
tee. He stated that negotiations are pending for the secur 
ing of larger permanent offices, so that the association wi 
not have its quarters located in different buildings. 


] 


ly POOK 


John G. Hay, the retiring vice-chairman, a member « 
the Council since 1923, was elected chairman for the e1 
suing year. Mr. Hay is managing director of Guthrie é 


Company, who as agents and secretaries represent near! 
130,000 acres of planted rubber. Herbert Wright, we 
known company director and a member of the Council sin 
1907, was named vice-chairman of the association. 





Goodrich Plans $30,000,000 Note Issue; 
Reports Loss in First Quarter of 1930 


HE directors of the B. F. Goodrich Company, at 
special meeting held April 22, voted, subject to ap 
proval of stockholders, at a special meeting called 
for May 12 to issue $30,000,000 of fifteen year, 6 per 
cent convertible debentures, proceeds of which are to b 
used in liquidating current borrowings, a substantial amoun 
of which was incurred in connection with the acquisitior 
of the assets and businesses of the Hood Rubber Compan 
and Miller Rubber Company. 

The announcement was also made that arrangement 
had been completed for underwriting the offering to stock 
holders by Otis & Company, Goldman, Sachs & Company 
and the Chase Securities Corporation. 

At the meeting the directors also voted, subject to 
approval of stockholders, to increase the number of author 
ized common shares, without par value, from the present 
amount, namely, 1,500,000, which 1,167,000 are out 
standing, to 4,000,000 shares. A portion of the additiona 
shares are required to be reserved to provide for conver 
sion of the debentures, which are planned to be convertibl: 
into common stock on the basis of $65 a share during th« 
$70 a share during the next three years 
and then at $80 


Pp 
of 


first 
$75 a share during the next five years; 
share until maturity. 


two years: 


While the company has no plan for the issue of the 
remaining shares, the board of directors believes that it is 
to the best interest of the company to have additional 
shares available for issuance by the board for such con 
sideration as it may fix from time to time, so that advantag« 
may be taken of such favorable opportunities as may 
arise. 

The operations of the company for the first quarter 
of the calendar year, a season of normally low tire demand 
accentuated by abnormal business conditions prevailing in 
the last few months, resulted in a loss of approximately 
$400,000 after depreciation but before interest. The com- 
pany charged to current operations all losses due to write- 
downs of raw materials as of March 31. No part of the 
reserve of $1,330,000 provided in 1929 has been used. 

The company’s business, other than tires, is in excess 
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the same period for 1929, and since April 1 there has 
een a marked improvement in tire demand with every 
indication for its continuance. 

The pro-forma consolidated balance sheet of the com- 
sony and its subsidiaries, as of December 31, 1929, ad- 
justed to give effect to the acquisition of the Miller Rubber 

mpany and the contemplated issue of debentures, shows 
t tangible assets applicable to the debentures equivalent 
$4,200 for each thousand dollars of debenture and cur- 
nt assets of $100,418,000 or 9.6 times current liabilities 
$10,452,000. 

The average annual net earnings available for interest 

d federal taxes for the five year period from 1925 to 
29 inclusive were $11,454,621, or over 2.9 times maxi- 
um annual interest requirements on all funded debt in- 
uding the debentures, to be outstanding, and 5.18 times 
nnual interest requirements on the contemplated issue of 
ebentures after allowance for interest on the first mort- 
age bonds and subsidiary debt. 

The board accepted the resignations, as directors, of 
\. A. Tilney, vice-chairman of the Bankers Trust Com- 
any; Joseph R. Swan, president of the Guaranty Com- 
any of New York, and W. A. Means, formerly treasurer 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company. Four new directors, rep- 
resenting important banking and business interests, were 
elected, namely, Charles S. McCain, president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York; Frank H. Hobson, vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company and a director 
of Continental Shares, Inc.; Arthur H. Marks, director 
of the Curtis Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., and president 
of the Skinner Organ Company, and Albert A. Sprague, 
hairman of the board of Sprague-Warner & Co., and 
director of the Chicago, Northwestern Railway, and direc- 
tor of the Continental-Illinois Bank and Trust Company. 
Mr. Marks is a practical rubber man, having started as a 
chemist in 1895 in the old Boston Woven Hose, working 
through Revere into Diamond Rubber. He became vice- 
president of Goodrich in 1914 and was its general manager 
in 1917, when he left to join the world war. 


{ 
} 
Vv 





Tire Men Lose Fight on Cotton Duty; 
Succeed in Eliminating Labor Clause 


~ UCCESSFUL in their objections to the “indentured 
labor” clause of the Blaine amendment to the tariff 
bill, tire manufacturers apparently have found their 
protests against the duty on long staple cotton unavailing. 
Congressman Francis Seiberling and the representatives of 
the tire companies urged that the cotton duty of 7 cents 
per pound would mean a tax burden of $7,000,000 on 
the tire industry. 

The tariff conferees, however, agreed late last month to 
retain the duty on such imported cotton. The tire repre- 
sentatives had urged a compromise permitting tire manu- 
facturers to import long staple cotton, needed in the manu- 
facture of tires, under bond. They proposed the new tariff 
act provide that duty payable on such cotton be refunded 
within three years. 

“Tt is imperative,” Congressman Seiberling, who is a 
director of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, stated, 
“that this duty be erased entirely or modified. This prod- 
uct, not available in quality or in sufficient quantity from 
our own cotton states, is essential to the rubber tire in- 
dustry.” He also pointed to the fact that the duty on 
rubber nipples had been cut out. 

B. M. Robinson, assistant secretary of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, together with Congressman Seiberling, 
conducted a determined fight against the Blaine amendment, 
which was devised to prevent the importation of articles 
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New York Rubber Group to Discuss 
Unusual Uses for Rubber 

EMBERS of the New York Group of the 
M Rubber Division of the American Chemical 

Society will hold their second 1930 meeting 
on Thursday, May 22, at 6 p. m., in the Silver Grill 
Room of the Hotel Lexington, 48th Street and Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. The meeting will 
be devoted to the topic of “Unusual Uses for 
Rubber,” and four papers will be presented on novel 
phases of the application of the material. 

Dr. W. C. Geer will discuss his work at Cornell 
University under the auspices of the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics in a 
paper on “The Use of Rubber to Prevent Formation 
of Ice on Airplane Wings.” Dr. Geer, formerly 
vice-president of the B. F. Goodrich Company, has 
been working together with Dr. Merrit Scott, re- 
search physicist, in an attempt to find some solution 
that can be applied like paint and will be too slippery 
to hold ice, yet too hard to be dented by ice particles. 
He has been trying out various rubber and other 
solutions on miniature wing tips in a newly devised 
wind tunnel, which produces at will all the ice con- 
ditions of the open air. 

J. N. Kuzmick, of the Manhattan Rubber Manu- 
facturing Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J., will speak on “Rubber in the Grinding 
Wheel Industry.”” Other papers will be delivered by 
D. E. Jones, chief chemist of the American Hard 
Rubber Company, New York City, on “Rubber in 
the Chemical Industry,” and by Dr. W. A. Buedinger, 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., on “Rubber in Articles of Clothing and 
Other Coated Textiles.” 

The meeting will be preceded by a dinner, tickets 
for which will cost $2.50. Reservations should be 
made immediately with K. J. Soule, secretary-treas- 
urer of the group, at the Manhattan Rubber Manu- 
facturing Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J. 

BU MMUTLRLST TONED GAEV AEM VANADATE SATEEN MAREN APTS PAREN GEGEN SRE Mw 


produced by contract or indentured labor under penal sanc- 
tion.” Under this amendment huge quantities of crude 
rubber from the Far East could be barred at ports of 
entrance until custom officials could decide whether or not 
it was produced by such labor. It would curtail imports 
considerably, hit the Dutch East Indies in particular, and 
boost the price of the commodity, according to the rubber 
company delegation. The tariff conferees indicated that 
they were prepared to yield on this point. 

Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio also aided in the fight 
against the Blaine amendment. Others in the delegation 
from Akron were A. B. Hinkel, of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, and J. L. Knight, of the B. F. Goodrich 


Company. 





Holt Resigns to Join Goodyear 


E. G. Holt, who has been chief of the Rubber Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., since late 
in 1926, has resigned to accept a position with Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company. While no official announcement 
has as yet been forthcoming from either the Department or 
the Goodyear company, it is understood that Mr. Holt will 
devote his activities to export problems, a field of work for 
which he is especially well equipped by virtue of his able 
and efficient service with the Rubber Division. 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 149-155) 
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DEALERS’ STOCKS OF TIRES BY STATES 
April 1, 1930 
; n ressur ’ I ubes 
f oe f f f Ave 
j } ’ uers iw er lubes N 
Report ’ Report Repor n per 
ng lay , na Hand ’ fand Dealer 
EN A 
Maine i4 4 440 35.015 79.6 
NN Hi Ré +29 295 2 $9 10 
Vt ; rt | +02 09 16.913 80.9 
Mass ; ‘ 6 13,28 712 100,911 141.7 
k I ) ) ¢ 4 133 20.661 155.3 
Contr 6 7,224 313 54,058 172.7 
I 4 a4 67 ( 74 ? 32 517 123.3 
M me ATLANTIC 
N y $ ) 1.57 39.378 2,031 309,663 152 
N\ | 461 ( ) 425 10,868 666 86,501 130.0 
Pent { 1.895 35.695 2.577 258.884 100.5 
Tota 85,941 5.274 655,048 124.2 
a NortH CENTRAI 
Oh 145.49 4 1.343 9.833 1,730 94,047 112.2 
Ind 99 ) . 809 17,147 1,007 114,221 113.4 
| 1 Re ] ss 28,238 5 01.491 129 
Micl 1 9 17,433 1,323 148,475 112.2 
“ ! ) ) ) 135 4 010 1.099 140.750 128.1 
I i ¢ ' 334 116,661 6,721 798,984 118.9 
\ Nortu Cr RA 
Mir 4 > 681 342 122.355 129.9 
lowa 6 8 17,080 41 104,519 111.1 
M ) ; 81 149 932 109,327 117.3 
N D $54 ) 6.515 463 43.644 94.3 
D ‘ 1 4.978 169 34.936 94.7 
Net $ ; 439 7,982 44 53,143 97.7 
Kans ; 6Re 18 ; 795 112,039 140.9 
lota | | $191 rT; 18 £ ORG 579.963 116.3 
\ ANT 
De 42 R11 Sé 5.058 90.3 
Md ; s01 8,283 4 55,974 132.3 
D ( ; 45 1.17 64 3.448 210.1 
Va 68 8 249 79 66, 4 85 
W Va 1 » Se ».38 90.1 
N. ¢ ; ; Q 8037 111.4 
~ « 4 4.824 8 29.474 6.0 
Ga $4 8 8.273 446 5,591 4.6 
Fla 6.04 ( ) 
lot $ 4¢ 51.7¢ ) 42.9 11 ) 
I ~ rm CEeNTRAI 
Ky ; 4 6.109 { 46,50 112.9 
Tener 2 6.934 $8.439 130.6 
Ala 6.284 ) 45.803 116.5 
Miss 4 679 48 17.059 106.5 
| ! $ 177.806 116.7 
\ + Hm CENTRA 
Ark 1.9 339 36,161 106.7 
La 5 4 6.919 29 40.158 wR 5 
Okla 4 43 1 304 . 72.226 141.1 
Tex 4 4 57 T0) 9 1,48¢ 182.644 122.9 
| t 16¢ 52.708 ( 89 126.1 
M NTAIN 
Mont 5.143 13 37.665 120.3 
Idal x 852 5 0.048 97.8 
Wy ; 99 1.6l1¢ 126 13,676 108.5 
Cok 41 35 8,980 418 42.487 101.6 
N. M 154 x 2.186 151 15.393 101.9 
Ariz is 4 2.680 162 369 12 7 
L'tah x 5 2.182 179 16.947 94.7 
Nev 4 41 615 50 5.028 100.6 
Tota } 4 1297 26,254 1,604 171,613 107 
PAactric 
Wasl 68 4 . 64 11,490 69 67,381 97.4 
Ore a4 . { ¢ 6.12 79 40.833 107.7 
Ca 1.59 5.7 1.28¢ 34.07. R¢ 04.79 129.1 
Tota 8 8 8 156 51,682 657 313,007 117.8 
Unal 
) 109 2.510 1 16.479 103.6 
Grand 
Tota 2 4.309 44.973 1.677 3.637.543 118.6 
{pr 28 April 1, 1929 April 1, 1930 
Vo f r Cent No. of Per Cent No. of Per Cent 
Makes lealer f Total Dealers ~ Total Dealers of Total 
One 16.66 54 13,902 58.5 19,945 68.3 
Two 10,1 } 7,294 30.7 7,281 24.9 
Three 757 ) 1,743 7.3 1,358 4.7 
Four 83 571 2.4 399 1.4 
Five 234 . 191 0.8 139 0.5 
Six ) 76 0.3 72 0.2 
Tota 23,777 100.0 29,194 100.0 
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[he Average Tire Dealer He| Ci 
On April 1, According pal 


HAT stocks of tires in the hands of the dealer 

throughout the United States are appreciably lowe: 

than at this time a year ago, closely approaching the 
levels of 1928, is shown by the final statistics compiled by 
the Department of Commerce from the survey undertake 
by the Rubber Division of the Bureau of Foreign an 
Domestic Commerce. There has been consequently a de 
cline in the percentage of dealers carrying more than 100 
casings, but the trend still continues to be toward con- 
centration on the tires of a single manufacturer, more than 
68 per cent of the dealers reporting that they handle bu 
a single make of tire. 

Additional reports received late in the month brought 
the final average number of casings per dealer as of April 
1 up to 83, an increase of 7.9 casings over the average of 
the preliminary report issued by the Rubber Division on 
April 15. This is the greatest per dealer increase of any 
final report over a preliminary, and may be explained by 
the receipt of over 8,000 questionnaires after the prepara- 
tion of the preliminary report. 

In addition to having 83 casings in stock, the reports 
from 30,717 dealers showed that the average tire retailer 
also had 118.6 inner tubes on his shelves on April 1. The 
final report for the same day last year showed that 25,245 
dealers had an average stock of 94.4 casings and 143.5 
inner tubes. 


Fewer Dealers With Large Stocks 


An analysis by volume groups has been prepared of the 
reports from dealers having stocks of casings, and a com- 
parison made to the survey of April 1, 1929. Generally 
speaking, this year a greater percentage of reports fell into 
the class of dealers having less than 100 casings in stock, 
a smaller percentage of reports falling into the class of deal- 
ers having 100 casings or more in stock. 

The gains made by balloon casings and the decline on 
the part of high pressure casings have continued, and the 
Department of Commerce this year has segregated the 
dealers carrying high pressure casings, reversing the prac- 
tice of previous April surveys. The dealers this year report 
stocks of 2,005,299 balloon casings as against 1,400,528 last 
year and stocks of only 544,923 high pressure casings as 
compared with 983,379 a year ago. Despite the fact that 
more dealers responded to the questionnaires this year, it 
is evident that the average dealer’s balloon stocks are gaining 
and his high pressure stocks falling off. 

An analysis of the reports shows a greater percentage 
of dealers concentrating sales efforts on one make than in 
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preceding years. It was disclosed also that dealers handling 
but one make of tires were holding 64.6 per cent of the 
total April 1, 1930, stock of casings ; those handling two 
makes, 21.3 per cent; three makes, 5.5 per cent; while all 
others made up the remaining 8.6 per cent of the total 
casings inventory. It therefore follows that it is the larger 
.ealers who carry more than two makes of tires. 

Florida dealers, who usually held the highest average 
iocks in former years, dropped back to eighth place in this 
respect. While 64 dealers in the District of Columbia had 

average of 151.9 casings and 210.1 inner tubes, the high- 
st average for any State was reported by Connecticut 
dealers with 123.3 casings and 172.2 tubes each. Following 
in order were Kansas, New York, Oklahoma and Rhode 
sland. Maine dealers with 52.7 casings had the lowest 
average figure for the country. 


Special Analysis ot Distribution 


A special analysis was made of the stocks of casings, 
inner tubes, and solids held by dealers engaged in various 
types of business. For instance, it was ascertained that 
dealers in automobiles and gasoline carry comparatively 
low stocks of tires; that those selling batteries had higher 
than average tire stocks; and that the tire dealers with 
equipment for wheel alignment and for testing brakes had 
the highest average stocks. 

Only 2,461 dealers reported having brake testing equip- 
ment, but these showed an average of 157 casings in stock. 
The 12,277 dealers with wheel alignment apparatus had an 
iverage stock of 106.7 casings, while the 20,232 dealers 
selling batteries averaged 86.1 casings. The 24,014 gasoline 
lealers showed an average of 67.8 casings, while the 12,005 
dealers in automobiles stocked 73.1 casings each on the 
average. 

While the stock figures as of April 1 are not exactly 
comparable with those compiled as of October 1, the rela- 
tionship between the two surveys possesses considerable 
nterest. Inasmuch as the average dealer’s stock on October 
|, 1929, included 68.4 casings, there has been a net increase 
n the six months of 14.6 casings in order to bring the 
\pril 1 figure up to 83 casings. Similarly, there has been 
1 gain of 15.2 inner tubes and 4.2 solid tires in the average 
dealer’s stock. The number of high pressure casings in- 
cluded by the average dealer in his stock, however, has 
ctually dropped from 22.9 in the fall to 22.4 as of April 1. 

In the period between October 1, 1928, and April 1, 
1929, the average dealer’s stock showed a gain of 29.6 cas- 
ings, 36.1 inner tubes and 11.6 solid tires. Since the in- 
crease this year has been less than half that of last year, 
tire dealers must obviously have curtailed their buying 
appreciably. 
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DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


April 1, 1929 


April 1, 1930 





Dealers Ave. Dealers Ave 
' Report- per Report- per 

Number ing Dealer Number ing Dealer 
Total casings ........2,383,907 25,245 94.4 2,550,222 30,717 83.0 
Balloons  ..ccccccccccceee 1,400,528 20,279 69.1 2,005,299 (1) (1) 
High pressure ...... 983,379 (1) (1) 544,923 24,309 22.4 
Inner a eee 3,577,892 24,928 143.5 3,637,543 30,677 118.6 
es 40,151 1,146 35.0 40,829 1,436 28.4 

(1) Number of dealers not tabulated separately. 
AVERAGE STOCKS PER DEALER 

> 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
a 62.2 63.9 70.6 81.2 94.4 83.0 
Balloon COED ccicceinicnd Ga 21.9 35.5 45.7 69.1 (1) 
High pressure casings .. (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 22.4 
Inner | aS 102.1 119.6 120.9 123.4 143.5 118.6 
Solid, etc. 20.1 26.6 24.7 27.0 35.0 28.4 


(1) Not tabulated separately. 


DEALERS CLASSIFIED BY VOLUME OF STOCK 
April 1, 1929 


April 1, 1930 


N umber Per Cent Number Number Per Cent Number 


Casings of of Total of of of Total of 
Dealers Dealers Casings Dealers Dealers Casings 
Less than 10 .... 3.732 14.78 18,539 4,707 15.33 23,919 
10-24 sesesceces 6,146 24.35 104,455 7,426 24.17 121,636 
25-49 reeccrccserereee 5,479 21.70 204,164 7,096 23.10 250,022 
aS 18.89 339,146 5,936 19.32 408,462 
te ee 11.50 408,354 3,170 10.32 429,269 
200-299  ......000 861 3.41 212,459 967 3.15 230,192 
FOO-SFD  ceevsiee » a 1.73 152,155 408 1.33 137,108 
ESC 650 2.57 391,641 611 1.99 345,689 
1,000 and overt 270 1.07 552,994 396 1.29 603,925 
Total 25,245 100.00 2,383,907 30,717 100.00 2,550,222 

SUMMARY OF DEALERS’ BUSINESS 
April 1, 1929 April 1, 193 


Per Cent 
Number of Total 


Per Cent 
Number of Total 


Total reports received . . 25,869 100.0 31,677 100.0 
Sell automobiles 10,098 39.0 12,005 37.9 
Sell gasoline ................. 19,357 74.8 24,014 75.8 
Sell batteries ieee wn 35,700 61.1 20,232 63.9 
Wheel alignment equipment Pe (1) (1) 12,277 38.8 
Machine-testing brakes = ma (1) (1) 2,461 7.8 
Sell tire repair materials . ; 17,820 68.9 (1) (1) 
Repair inner tubes ........... 17,210 66.5 (1) (1) 
Equipment for vulcanizing 

Ee 3,750 14.5 (1) (1) 
Sell tires in installment 5,636 21.8 (1) (1) 


(1) Question not asked in survey indicated 


DEALERS’ STOCKS OF SOLID AND CUSHION 











TIRES 

No. of No. on No. of No. on 

States Dealers Hand States Dealers Hand 
Alabama ............. 14 258 Nevada ............... 4 125 
pT San 11 259 New Hampshire 7 151 
a 15 260 New Jersey ........ 28 953 
California ...... is 99 1,921 New Mexico ..... s 147 
2 Se 22 257 New York. ........... 143 4,187 
Connecticut ...... 18 357 North Carolina .. 18 205 
Delaware 4 19 North Dakota .... 14 175 
appear es 4 145 ES diiiatrtatialarenrstin 90 3,142 
_ . SeRRerorhe 12 219 Oklahoma ........... 20 853 
ae 16 182 EN ancetiientchinnn 18 943 
Idaho 8 186 Pennsylvania . 143 4,427 
Illinois 61 2,132 Rhode Island ... 5 63 
Indiana 51 891 South Carolina .. 10 118 
Iowa ....... 42 926 South Dakota .... 12 1423 
Kansas 19 659 Tennessee ............ 26 356 
Kentucky ............ 18 247 ,  _ eee 48 1,546 
a Eee 10 212 , YS aeeee 2 21 
aes 11 547 Vermont ith 6 96 
Maryland ............. 19 365 Virginia ......... ; 34 891 
Massachusetts .... 40 731 Washington ......... 38 842 
Michigan. ......... a 1,243 West Virginia ..... 12 167 
Minnesota .......... 30 556 Wisconsin .......... 43 1,233 
Mississippi .......... 21 809 Wyoming ............ 3 16 
EE wie Se 5,508 Unallocated ........ 18 372 

Montana .............. 10 131 —— oe 
een 24 637 SNE nahdbitienhens 1,436 40,829 
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Euphorbia Prospers in U. S. 


¢ UBBER PLANTS, of a species so productive that 
it has been exploited almost to the point of extinction 


needed. The “adapter ring” is the only special equipmer 
feature. 
proper curvature and rivited and spotwelded to the stan 

ard tire-rim originally supplied with the car, the flanges of 


This is merely a flat strip of steel rolled to th: 











in its native home in Madagascar, are now growing this original rim having been turned off to form a suitabl- 

in southern California and Florida and have withstood the bearing for the adapter ring. Standard rims (of the lock- gL 
climate during the past winter with no apparent damage. ring type) are used for the dual tires, and are rivited, in ; 7 
So far only a few plants have been established but this turn, to the adapter ring, as shown. Since the locking rings J 
number will be increased as rapidly as possible. _ for the two tires are in the left-hand and right-hand posi- 

These rubber plants belong to the species Euphorbia | tions respectively, the tire nearer the body of the car can be 
Intisy, and were brought to the United States more than . . 
a year ago by Dr. Charles F. Swingle, botanist of the } 
United States Department of Agriculture, who spent sev- bos 


eral months on a plant exploration trip in Madagascar with 
Professor Henri Humbert of the University of Algiers. 
[he earlier experiments of Dr. Swingle were briefly com- 
mented upon in THe Rupser Ace of April 25, 1929. 
Euphorbia Intisy is a shrub or small tree, reported to 
reach a height of approximately 20 feet, although no speci- 
mens of this height are known to exist at this time. The 
trees are leafless, and present a scraggly appearance. Their 
ability to grow in the very dry regions of southern Mada- 
gascar is accounted for by an unusual root structure. The 
and act as reservoirs for 


roots resemble links of sausage, 
water 
, 7 Z 7 » 
With the discovery of this plant in Madagascar in 1891 


commercial exploitation followed at once, and annual rubber 
exportation jumped from less than 50,000 pounds to almost 
a million pounds. The ruthless exploitation soon showed 
its effect, reports Doctor Swingle, in. an article in the 
Journal of Agricultural Research, and within a few years 
intisy had become so rare that observers reported it was 
very difficult to find specimens 

In some of the regions where Doctor Swingle found 
Euphorbia Intisy growing there are periods of six years 
at a time when there is no rain. 

“The manner of obtaining /ntisy rubber,” Dr. Swingle 
says, “is very simple and is one of the factors that led to 
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removed without displacing the outer tire, by dismounting 
the complete unit. The outer tire, of course, can be re 
moved in the usual way, at any time. 








. . eae 2 # _ ’ ce » 4% - ow ° . . i : 
the commercial disappearance of this plant. I he latex, It will be seen that the vertical center line of the new J] 
which flows from any cut, coagulates in the air without assembly is only 34 of an inch from the vertical center lin: 
further treatment. All that the native has to do is to make 45 the wheel. ~ 
cuts in the stem, return in a few days and pull off bands of it was mecestary to widen the rear fenders shout 2) = 
. . . —— Pe oe ister mE Cz , Sire > rs) > ‘ ° oa af : + a fs as . 
a of ve ry high — especially desirable for the inches, in order to cover the outer tires. This was done by | 
anufacture automobile tires. me sf ss Se ae 
Se rThe vield of aoe row stems less than one inch in Sitting each fender lengthwise and riveting in place an ad | 
, ? ; ; ditional section of the necessary width. 
diameter is so slight that it does not pay to tap them. How- i ieee a Mis allie meer be o oe 
ever, during the time of commercial exploitation, spiral cuts ; “ ae he os aa By DC SUMMNEG Up a 
° ollows: < 
were made all the way up the tree, and yields of 15 pounds ee oe eee (about 60 
or more of rubber would be obtained from a single tree. _ 7. fp a - hr og ak ries — pei f rs 
In many cases, the first tapping was so severe that the tree ‘“™'.) ™ Con act with the road, insures greater safety 1 
died outright.” the operation of the car, because it reduces the tendency to } 
ve skid and slip and makes it possible to stop the car mor 
, > : quickly. 
‘ “s sure Cars - ; 
Dual Tires on Pleasure Ca (2) The car will travel through deep snow and mud 
EARLY all motor-buses, as well as a great many and over soft ground, where cars with ordinary tire equi 
motor-trucks, are regularly supplied with dual tires ment will either be “stuck” or will be able to proceed onl 
on the rear wheels, but this type of equipment is_ after tire chains have been applied. . 
; 


not commonly provided on private passenger cars. The one 
shown in the accompanying illustration is an exception. It 
was used by an official at the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, who found the special arrangement highly satisfac- 
tory in making the daily round trip from his country home 
to the office, in all kinds of weather. The greater part of 
the route was over a well-paved highway but this, of course, 
was at times covered with snow or coated with ice so that 
the driving conditions were far from ideal. About a mile 


(3) Greater riding comfort is assured, because wit! 
the increased tire capacity a lower air pressure can be used 
without inviting tire trouble in the form of blowouts, punc 
tures, and other deteriorating effects ordinarily associate: 
with under-inflation. 

(4) In the unlikely event of a blowout or puncturé 
involving one of the rear wheels, it will usually be possibl 
to proceed (perhaps at reduced speed) to a service statior 

thus eliminating the necessity for changing tires on th 





from his home, however, he had to leave the main highway road. S 

and drive on an unimproved “dirt” road which is snow- The results attained by making this change were ever! 

covered, frozen and rutty, or muddy, according to the sea- more satisfactory than the owner of the car had hoped 

son of the year and the weather. The new arrangement does not detract in any way fron ‘ 
The method of mounting the tires is shown so clearly the appearance of the car, whereas safety. comfort, an : 


in the accompanying diagram, that little explanation is 





convenience have been increased. 
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RUBBER-ITEXTILE SYMPOSIUM 
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Rubberizing Balloon Fabric 


By R. P. Dinsmore 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 














Foreword to Rubber-Textile 
Symposium 


N rubber technology, as elsewhere, some 
of the richest finds have been made 
by those who have dared to paddle more 
than their own canoe! The art and the 
science of the textile technologist have 
added much and will add more to the 
fullest understanding and the most eco- 
nomical employment of rubber products. 
The mutual relationships of the fabric 
and rubber in the pneumatic tire division 
of the industry have already received ex- 
pert attention,* but equally fascinating 
problems come up in relation to aircraft, 
mechanical rubber goods, proofing, and 
rubber footwear, so it was felt that the 
last of the 1929 series of symposia, held by 
the New York Group, might not unprofit- 
ably be devoted to this field. 


W. B. Wrecanp. 














[: IS the purpose of this paper to discuss the rubberizing of 


a 


< 


< 


certain classes of balloon fabric. Therefore, while it is realized 
that there are many types of gas containers, it is believed that 
reasonably representative picture will be obtained from the con- 
leration of three types only :— 
1. The spherical racing balloon. 
2. The blimp type dirigible. 
3. The rigid airship. 
In order to make clear the discussion that follows, it will be 
essary to dwell briefly upon the more salient details of fabric 
nstruction in the various types of ship covered. 
The spherical racing balloon is usually inflated with hydrogen 
d regulates its altitude by alteration of its ballast load, and by 
ving out the bouyant gas. Direction of travel is, of course, de- 


rmined by wind currents, which vary with the altitude. The 
nvelope and gas cell are integral and must withstand mechanical 


tresses, resist light, minimize temperature changes, exclude moisture 


7 — 


o 7.7 So * 


| retain the hydrogen. 


A typical construction for a two-ply balloon is indicated in Fig. 1. 
few single-ply balloons have been built as shown in Fig. 2. 


The blimp-type dirigible gets its name from the designation of 


*H. F. Scurpretr — “Fabric Stresses in Pneumatic Tires,” Industrial 
Chem. Eng., Vol. 15, No. 11, p. 1121—Nov., 1923; Cot1w Macsetn 
Design & Manufacture of Pneumatic Motor Tires,” Institute of Auto- 
bile Engineers; H. P. Gurney & E. H. Davis—‘Twist in Tire Cord and 
ne Physical Effects’—Jndia Rubber World, Aug. 15, 1925. 


Epiror’s Nore: The three papers published in this issue of Tue Russer 

constitute part of a symposium on Rubber-Textile and were presented 
wre the New York Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., December 16, 1929. 

first paper of the symposium, “Rubber-Fabric Combinations as Used in 
bber Footwear,” by A. R. Arnold, appeared in the April 25 issue. The 
ance of the papers, completing the symposium, will appear in the May 25 
ie. 


the British War Department “B-Limp type.” It has no internal 
rigid reénforcement, but consists of a cigar-shaped outer envelope 
and gas-cell, supplemented by an air-containing balloonette, which 
is used to keep the envelope filled out when the gas contracts at low 
altitudes. The balloonette is connected with the outer air by means 
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of a scoop funnel and valve. Direction and altitude are largely 
governed by the driving force of the propellor or propellors in con- 


nection with a rudder and side-fins. 
A three-ply blimp envelope is as follows :— 


THREE PLY BLIMP ENVELOPE 
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The balloonette is made of two-ply fabric, doubled on the 


straight. Its construction follows: 
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The rigid type has a series of gas cells confined by a network of 
light metal, the whole structure being surrounded by an envelope 
of fabric, painted with cellulose acetate and aluminum “dope” similar 
to that used on airplane wings. It serves a similar purpose in pro- 
tecting the structure, reducing wind resistance and the “dope” itself 
the making it fit tightly over the frame 


shrinks fabric, 


The gas cell is constructed as follows 


GOLOBEATERS GKIN FABRIC 





OUTER SURFACE (oor 
' $ FABRIC 20 OZ 
- . GAS FILM RUBBER os 
F + FINE PARA . 025 
CGOLOBEATER S SKIN 1.0 
TUNG OIL. VARNISH 1.o 
*75 
Processing 
The fabric is a high-grade, square woven material, free from 
knots, slugs and irregularities of weave, also free from grease, oil 
and other extraneous material 
All rubber coatings are applied on a standard scrape-gauge 
spreader in the form of cement which is carefully prepared from 


uniform materials, strained through 100 mesh and applied in a dust- 
kept smooth during all spreading 
The regular 


free The fabric must be 
operations, and it is supported at all times by a liner. 


spreader equipment of steam coils provides the drying 


room 


After spreading, the fabric is dusted, wound up upon itself, 
covered with a waterproof jacket, and cured in a heater. Fabric 
for gold-beater skin work is given a warming cure of 25 minutes 
to 260 Envelope fabric is cured 90 minutes by steps to 260° 

After curing, the envelope fabric is seamed by buffing off the 
aluminumized coat on one edge the width of the seam and cementing 


the edges, which are to be joined, with a pure rubber cement. Some- 
times a self-curing cement used A reénforcing strip is placed 
over the seam and cemented in place as above. Gold-beater skin 


fabric is seamed before covering with skin. 
Gold-beater the large intestines of cattle 
packed in salt and are washed, scraped free of fat and fiber and 


skins are They come 


soaked in a glycerol solution Before application, the excess 
solution is removed by drawing the skin through the hand. The 
skins are trimmed approximately rectangular and applied to the 
cemented surface of the fabric with an overlap on all edges of the 
skin of 1” to 1%” \ tung oil varnish is applied over the skins 
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Compounding 

For gold-beater skin work, it is desirable to keep the cure as 
low as possible and still to avoid softening of the rubber in service. 
A well milled pale crepe is used for the gas film stock with 3% 
sulfur, 3% litharge and from 0.5 to 2% of waxes. This is made 
into two cement consistencies, approximately 1 Ib. per gal. and 1.4 
Ibs. per gal 

For the envelope-rubber coat a well-milled pale crepe is used, 
containing 3 volumes of litharge and 2% sulfur on the rubber. This 
gives a fairly tough, resistant film with good aging properties. 

The aluminum cement is made of rubber and aluminum in the 
ratio of about one to six. High-test gas is used—about 1% lbs. of 
solids to the gallon. The physical properties of the aluminum are, 
of course, important, and a low copper and lead content (0.05% 
maximum for each) is specified for obvious reasons. At best, re- 
flectivity of 50 to 60% of perfection is the best which is obtained 

White rubber for the single-ply cell is more or less experimental 
It is not possible to say at this time how it will finally compare 
with the older type of treatment. It is, roughly, a ten-volume litho- 
pone stock with sulfur and calcined magnesia as curing agents and 
helped out by an anti-light catalyst 

The varnish used is an ordinary flexible tung oil type. 

The paraffin is applied in a benzene solution 





Discussion 


The foregoing gives an idea of the outstanding features of con- 
struction and compounding of some of the more common cells and 
envelopes. It is difficult to say whether the compounding is sup- 
ported by sound theory because the development has been mostly 
of an empirical nature. Since the revival of interest in the rigid 
type of ship in this country, attention has centered on the gas cell 
development. So far, gold-beater skin has been the outstanding 
commercial development for low diffusion cells. Particularly where 
helium is used, this feature is of the utmost importance. 

Recently a viscose-latex combination has been worked out at 
the Bureau of Standards. When right, this gives a diffusion which 
compares very favorably with gold-beater skin. However, it offers 
some serious technical and production problems 

Other developments are under way in industrial laboratories, 
and it seems almost certain that the demand for a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for gold-beater skin will be forthcoming by the time com- 
mercial development of the zeppelin has reached the real production 
stage. This is of the utmost importance, as the quantity of skins 
is limited and the cost of cells made from them excessive 

It is interesting to note that the most desirable combinations have 
had rubber to furnish flexibility and protection from moisture and 
a hydrophillic material to cut down gas diffusion 


Rubber-Pyroxylin Textile Combinations 


By K. E. Burcess 


Techmcal Director, 


iy COMBINING the use of rubber with that of pyroxylin, or 
nitrocellulose, for roofing material for automobiles, two essential 

features of each one are sought. Pyroxylin compounds are 
chosen for their permanence of lustre and the ease in which a good 
Rubber is chosen because of its 
flexibility and its wate properties. The technique of com- 
bining these two materials is as follows 

A rubber compound is made in the usual manner on mills or a 
Banbury mixer It is mixers known as 
“churns” using gasoline as the dispersing agent. The fabric is given 
the necessary coats of rubber cement on the standard rubber cement 
the 


grain or pattern can be given 


proofing 


then dissolved in vertical 


spreading machines, and two fabrics doubled together 


Nitrocellulose is made by nitration of cotton linters, with a 
mixture of nitric and sulfuric acids. This operation is one of close 
chemical and physical control, as the properties of the resultant 


nitrocellulose are dependent upon the time and temperature of nitra- 
tion and the ratio of the nitric to sulfuric, and the total acidity of 
the nitrating acid used 

In the nitration, several by-products are formed, and this must 
be removed by careful purification with hot and cold water washes. 


ID 
\ 


persion in gasoline 


chards & Company 


[he water is removed by displacement with ethyl alcohol. 

The nitrocotton is dispersed in mixers with suitable solvents. 
The types most used are the acetates and acetones. A nitrocellulose 
film of itself has very little pliability or flexibility, and it is necessary 
to add a non-drying oil to the compcund to give this property. Castor 
oil is the one most commonly used. 

For color and covering, pigments are ground in this oil and the 
paste added to the nitrocotton solution. This compound, or dope, as 
it is usually known, is spread on the doubled fabrics in spreaders 
similar to those used in rubber cement. However, the value of the 
solvent used makes it a very profitable operation to recover the 
solvents, and these spreaders are built with this in mind. They are 
usually of an enclosed type and the solvent vapors are drawn from 
the machine by means of large fans which deliver the vapor to a 
The carbon absorption type is the one that is 


recovery apparatus 


commonly used 


The coated fabric is then embossed in the regular type embossing 
machine and given a finish coat of clear pyroxylin varnish. 

The rubber mix must of necessity be cheap, and have good dis- 
For combination with pyroxylin it is necessary 
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o use a non-vulcanizing mix, as the finished product made with 
ulcanizing mix shows a marked tendency to sulfur bloom. No min- 
ral rubber can be used as this material combines with the pyroxylin 
ompound, causing marked discoloration. In the case of black ma- 
‘rial it gives a bottle-green cast, and in the case of colored material 
rives a very dirty, muddy appearance. 

Since vulcanization is not practical, care must be taken in the 
election of the components of the mix, to give the best possible 
natural aging. The gasoline must be of a close boiling range. It 
1ust not have too low an initial boiling point in order to avoid 
excessive losses in the churning operation, nor must it have too 
igh an end temperature to cause excessive steam consumption in 
the spreaders. Also high end points are usually accompanied by 
ly residues, which cause the same trouble in the pyroxylin com- 

unds as does mineral rubber. Close boiling range gasoline also 

kes for efficiency in construction of spreader machines, as the 
ngth can be reduced to a minimum if the gasoline is readily 
vaporated. 

Unfortunately, nitrocellulose dopes has very little adhesion to 
the rubber mix so that it is very necessary in the spreader operation, 
that no striking through of the rubber mix takes place. This also 
makes it impossible to use the method of impregnating any of the 
fabrics before the spreader operation. The surface of the cotton 
fabric to be coated with the nitrecellulose compound must be abso- 
utely free from any rubber mix. 
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The fabrics usually used are drills and sheetings. Another ad- 
vantage of rabber doubling is the increase in tensile strength. The 
tensile strength of the doubled fabrics is usually forty to fifty 
per cent higher than the sum of the tensile strengths of the two 
fabrics taken separately. The rubber doubling also gives the fabric 
a desirable thickness which would be prohibitive if this thickness 
were obtained by using thick fabrics only. 

Since the rubber compound is not vulcanized, its protection from 
deterioration by the active rays of the sun depends upon the coating 
of pyroxylin compound. This coating therefore must be of sufficient 
thickness and contain sufficient pigment to give the required pro- 
tection. 

The best test as to the age resisting properties of the finished 
product is that of actual outdoor exposure. However, recently 
there have been several pieces of apparatus placed on the market, 
which are designed to give an accelerated aging test with regard to 
the effect of ultraviolet light. There are two main types, in one of 
which the source of ultraviolet light is the carbon arc and the other 
a mercury arc. While these give some indication of the relative 
value of the material, results to date have not shown that they 
are absolutely comparable with the actual outdoor exposure. 

An auto topping material made under these conditions gives a 


product of high permanent lustre, an excellent grain, with good 
resistance to outdoor exposure. 





Technology of Rubber- Textile Combinations 
With Reference to Transmission Belting 


By W. L. Sturtevan'r anp D. P. WEIsBERG 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Dwision of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


the impregnation or frictioning of the fabric with the fric- 
tion compound, the relationship of the amount of impregna- 
tion obtained with different compounds, with different weights of 
fabric, with different sources of supply of the same weights of 
tabric, with the physical condition of the textile material (such as 
moisture content and temperature) and with the physical condition 
f the rubber batch, as well as speed of operation and temperature 
f the calender. 
With regard to the effect of compound and weave of duck, i.e., 
»f different weights and sources of supply of these weights, if we 
plot the volume of rubber deposited in cubic inches per square yard 
»f duck, for four typical belting compounds, on 28, 32, and 36 ounce 
fabrics, we can see for any particular weight of fabric (Chart No. 
1) a rise in the volume of rubber deposited from one compound to 
unother which may be correlated with the increase in percentage of 
fluxes used, and with decrease in crude rubber content. 
The four compounds used have the following specifications and 
must meet these tests before being released by our factory control 
labe ratory : 


Te initial consideration in a rubber-textile combination is 


Compound Friction Tensile Strength Ultimate 
Test (lbs. per sq. in.) Elongation 
(ibs.) (per cent.) 
l 19 1600-2000 650-750 
(8.6 kg.) (724.8-906 kg.) 
2 22 1800-2200 650-700 
(9.97 kg.) (815.4-996.6 kg. ) 
3 12 900-1300 550-600 
(5.44 kg.) (407.7-588.9 kg.) 
4 17 1600-2100 550-600 


(724.8-951.3 kg. 


(7.7 kg.) 


Considering next the effect of source of supply for any particular 
weight of fabric, om 28 ounce duck (Chart No. 2) from three 
sources of supply for any of the four compounds, we can see that 
by taking the average volume of friction deposited on “B” duck as 





unity, “C” duck will absorb from 3 to 6 per cent and “A” duck 
trom 6 to 9 per cent more compound. 

In the 32 ounce class (Chart No. 3) again taking the volume 
deposited on “B” duck as unity, “A” duck will absorb from 5 to 
11 per cent, and “C” duck from 11 to 19 per cent more volume of 
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compound than “B.” It will be noticed that the relation in the 28 


ounce class was in the order of “B” lowest, “C” next, and “A” 
highest, and the greatest difference was 9 per cent, while in the 32 
ounce class, “B” is still lowest, “A” is now intermediate, and “C” 
is highest, the greatest difference being 19 per cent. 

These differences in the deposition factor of rubber show that 
not only do different sources of supply of fabric vary the volume 
of compound used, but that the different sources are not consistent 
in their variations. The variations may be due to a number of 
factors, including slight differences in the gauge of the green duck, 


differences in the twist of the yarns used making for more open or 
closed weaves, and to some other peculiarities of the individual 
manufacturer supplying the fabric, although all of the ducks here 
compared conform to the limits of standard manufacturing specifi- 
cations. 

There is still a comparison of the effect of weight of duck. 


Normally, for an increase in weight of duck we would expect an 
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imease Ot volume ot friction deposited per square yard, but com- 
paring 28, 32, and 36 ounce deposition factors, and taking 32 ounce 
as our standard, we see (Chart No. 1) that for the four compounds 
used, 28 ounce has a deposition factor 5 to 11 per cent greater than 
32 ounce instead of being lower, and that 36 ounce is consistent in 
that its factor is from 14 to 15 per cent higher than 32 ounce. 

Just why 28 ounce should be higher than 32 ounce, we cannot 
definitely say, although it may be that the gauge of the 28 ounce 
raw cloth, though within the specification limits, is not sufficiently 
lower than the gauge of the 32 ounce to compensate for the increased 
openness or weave. 

It might be interesting at this point to mention that for any 





FLEXING DY NAMOMETER 
CYCLES LIFE(HOuRS) 
50, 1000 
40,000 800 

Jexing Cycle 

30,000 See 600 
20,000 400 
10,000 200 

4" 4 Ply Belt 

(10.16 cm 

Compound 

No Skim 1) Skim 2 Skims 3 Skims 
Chart No. 4 


weight of cloth or any compound, approximately two-thirds of the 
friction is deposited on the first pass of the duck through the cal- 
ender, and that on the second pass through, the duck receives only a 
surface coating. 

In order to obtain satisfactory impregnation and to eliminate 
bare spots, it is necessary to remove the excess moisture from the 
duck, which usually runs between 4 and 6 per cent of the wet weight 
of the belt, and is removed at a temperature of 220° F. (105° C.). 
The duck must be used while still hot from the drying process (170° 
to 190° F. or 77° to 88° C.). 

For any one compound, the physical condition of that compound 
for most satisfactory deposition is a function of the conditions at the 
calender, such as temperature of the rolls, as well as the individual 
characteristics of the stock itself, such as softeners, accelerators, 
and rubber content. 


Durability of Combination and Testing 


The durability of the combination as a function of the thickness 
of the rubber layer can best be shown by comparison between belts 
made of frictioned duck alone and of frictioned duck plus a varying 
rumber of plies of skim. For simplicity we will consider only one 
compound. This comparison is in terms of flexing tests, friction 
tests, and life in dynamometer hours for a four inch, four-ply belt 
of 32 ounce duck. 

There is some slight improvement in friction tests with an in- 
crease in skims, but the greatest improvement (Chart No. 4) is 
discernible in the flexing cycles and dynamometer life. The increase 
in flexings approximates to a geometrical progression for each addi- 
tional ply of skim, with the exception of the last ply. A belt with 
no skim shows a flexing of 8,000 cycles, with one skim 16,000 
cycles, with two skims 33,000 cycles, and with three skims 35,000 
cycles. Since most flexing samples separate between the upper two 
plies, this indicates that the additional ply next to the pulley side of 
the belt has very little effect on this particular test. 

The life in dynamometer hours increases in approximately the 
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same ratio, except that the last ply of skim is now in line with our 
‘ther increases; a belt with no skim running 130 hours, with one 
skim 236 hours, with two skims 410 hours, and with three skims 


1,000 hours and better. 
There seems to be very little difference between flexings ob- 
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tained on unskimmed belts of the four compounds used in this article, 
showing conclusively that flexing life is a function of thickness of 
rubber ply within certain limits. The increase in flexing life is 
really comparable with the life of a bearing running with and with- 
out oil. Friction tests do show the effect of the compound, varying 
from 12 to 22 pounds (5.44 to 9.97 kg.) for these four compounds, 

Artificial aging shows results depending on the initial state of 
cure of the sample to be tested. Where the sample is only partially 
cured, flexings increase for a certain length of time and then de- 
crease. When the sample is completely cured at the start, artificial 
aging shows an immediate drop in flexing cycles. 

The relationship between the volumes of the different compounds 
deposited and their volume cost is an important one (Chart No. 5) 
ior in an attempt to obtain a lower priced product for a particular 
purpose we may be using a compound with a lower volume cost, but 
also using more of it. 

With these particular compounds we are using more volume of 
the lower priced ones, but the difference of volume cost is great 
enough so that the ultimate cost relationship is as it should be. 


Compound % MoreVolume % Less Cost 


Dnigkvcckebaetiin  kOpaeres As Unity As Unity 
Ee didieeabaani es Wine: b-< ice as aaa 2.20% 1.80% 
Dicknct stand dak heen wer 10.50% 37.60% 
ee ee eee. eS 13.15% 24.10% 


The information in this paper was obtained from actual manu- 
facturing records, and is not the result of any selected experiments. 








S its contribution to the efforts now being made to re- 
A duce noise in the New York subways, the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company has placed in serv- 

‘an experimental installation of turnstile silencers. 
Officers of the Interborough, including Mr. Hedley, 
resident and general manager; J. S. Doyle, assistant to 
the general manager, engineers, representatives of the Tran- 
sit Commission and members of the Noise Abatement 





Pendulum Stop with Rubber Roller Which 
Replaces the Present Steel Dogs 


Commission of the Department of Health of New York, 
inspected the experimental battery installed at the north- 
east end of Grand Central Station. 

Should the mechanism which is now installed in Grand 
Central prove successful, it is the intention, with the co- 
operation and approval of the Transit Commission, to make 
it standard equipment in stations on the Interborough 
System. 

This particular battery of seven turnstiles undergoes 
the heaviest barrage of nickels, 62,000 a day, on the entire 
Interborough front. 

The new “silencer” was designed by Arthur Anderson, 





Interborough engineer in the Car Equipment Department, 
and has been tested in*the Interborough shops under con- 
ditions approximating service requirements. This device 
practically eliminates all objectionable noises and demon- 
strated its durability by standing up under 400,000 opera- 
tions without any breakdown or considerable wear. 

The new device which goes into each turnstile is en- 
tirely mechanical and embodies the principle of a pendulum. 
A fulcrum bracket is bolted to the rear extension of the 
top casting of the turnstile and from this the pendulum 
is suspended. At the top of the pendulum is a large rub- 
ber roller and under each arm a metal cam is attached. 
After the crossed arm is moved off center the pendulum 
returns to a perpendicular position, thus allowing the rub- 
ber roller to engage with the cam on the next cross-arm, 
thereby checking the momentum of the cross. 





Tire Repair Plant for Greece 


age Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company is reported 
to be the first to install a modern tire-repair shop 

in Greece which is said to compare favorably with 
similar plants in the United States. It is operated entirely 
by electric equipment and has been received with enthusi- 
asm by the Greek motoring public. The installation was 
made by an American engineer, while all the equipment 
used was manufactured by the James C. Heintz & Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The present capacity of the plant which is located at 
Athens is about 24 automobile casings and 150 tubes per 
9-hour working day. Although the repair charges will de- 
pend on the size of the repair and the number of plies in 
the tires, it may be said that on the average a 6-ply pas- 
senger car casing with a 3-inch hole can be repaired for 
about $2.50 (U. S. Cy.) 

The plant consists of the following principal units: 
Five molds capable of repairing all sizes of automobile 
pneumatic casings, including the 40” x 8” truck tire size; 
one electric tube-vulcanizing plate ; one 300-pound air com- 
pressor; one pneumatic tire-spreader; one ™%-horsepower 
electric steam generator; one ™%4-horsepower flexible jack; 
one air service tower; one rim tool and one aerometer to 
control compressed air pressures throughout the plant. 
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e\chaphorsts CHATS 
with th ENGINEER 


By W. F. Scuapnorst, M.E. 





Regarding “Vacuum Cups” 
in Rubber Belts 


VERY now and then the rubber man hears or reads 

the claim that a multitude of holes punched through 

a rubber belt will increase the belt’s pulling capacity. 
The claim is also made that holes cut “half way through” 
will serve as “vacuum cups” and will increase the belt’s 
capacity. 


Cup 
te 


ees 


Neither claim is true. Holes 
through a belt simply make the 
belt weaker and thereby reduce 
its capacity. The contact area is 
reduced slightly because where 
there are holes there certainly is 
no belt contact. Pulling capacity 
is proportional to the area of belt 
It is claimed that holes 
a claim that 












. “Position 1 
contact. 
Co ~ are “air escapes’ — 
has never been proven. Most 
important of all it has been 
proven that plain solid belts hav- 
ing no holes can outpull belts 
with holes. So let us dismiss the 
holes. Some hole enthusiasts also 
advocate drilling holes through 
the pulley rims so that solid belts 
can be used. That method, at 
least. does not reduce the capacity 
of the rubber belt, but it is wrong 
both in theory and practice. Holes 
are of no assistance in any kind 
of belt rubber or leather. 

Let us analyze a belt having 
holes cut only half way through. 
It is claimed by advocates of that 
type of belt that a “vacuum” is 
formed in each and every “cup” 
and that the 
the belt’s tractive 
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Position 2 


= 








vacuum imnecreases 





Position ‘ Cup power 
Herewith are four sketches showing a cross-sectional 
view of a single cup in a belt in four different positions. In 
I have shown the cup approaching a pulley. 
| of air tor the same reason that 
velocity of a mile a minute, 


Position 1, 
Che cup, of course, is tul 
a passenger coach running at 
or faster, contains as much air as when it is standing still. 
When the cup is in Position 2, the action on the air in the 
cup is one of compression rather than suction. If holes 
punched clear through a belt permit air to escape, as 1s 
claimed, there would be slight compression of air in the 
cup, if anything Then when Position 3 is reached, the 
air will still be in compression, provided we have good 
contact between the belt and pulley. If contact is poor 
the slight excess amount of air will escape. But during 
the period of escape that excess air would hold a part of the 
surface of the belt away from the pulley, causing poor 
contact. Whatever occurs we can be sure that there is at 
least as much air in the cup in Position 3 as in Position 
1. Lastly, in Position 4, just as the cup leaves the pulley, 
there can be no suction or vacuum because the cup is still 
filled with air. Cups, therefore, are of no assistance. 
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Italian Tire Exports in 1929 


CCORDING to preliminary official statistics, issued 
by the Department of Commerce, Italy exported 
9,492,800 kilos weight of pneumatic casings and 

tubes (for motor cars, motor cycles, and cycles) during 
the calendar year 1929, as compared to 8,760,300 kilos in 
the calendar year 1928. 

It is estimated that on the average, one automobile 
casing is exported for about every eleven kilos weight of 
pneumatic tires and tubes, but this varies in different 
markets depending on the extent of the Italian trade in 
inner tubes and in casings for motor cycles and cycles. 

The number of automobile casings exported is esti- 
mated as shown in the following table, the basis of the 
estimate being shown for each country. 


Italian Tire Exports 1929 





Automobile 
Casings-Estimated 

Number 

FID. sisscsisinccasiiitahaitdai ti asta raiic 2,170 
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PARMR—New Mineral Rubber 


NEW mineral rubber under the trade name PARMR 


“ has been developed and is being offered to the in- 


dustry by Binney & Smith Company. It is a stand- 
ard blown bitumen residue of standardized nature, and 
according to the claims of the manufacturer will safely 
displace any mineral rubber in any rubber formula for any 
type of cure. Particular attention has been given to its 
mixing properties and handling qualities. It has a high 
tensile strength and modulus. 

Analysis of PARMR NO. 1, which is the standard 300 
degree melting point grade, reveals the following character- 
istics: 

1.04 Minimum 
290-310 


Specific Gravity at 77 deg. F....... 
Melting Point (B&R)—Degree F 
Penetration : 


100 Grams 5 Sec. at 77 deg. F........... 3-8 

200 Grams 1 Min. at 32 deg. F.......... ‘toc. ae 

50 Grams 5 Sec. at 115 deg. F........... aw wks 
Flash—Cleveland Open Cup.............. 500 Minimum 
Fire—Cleveland Open Cup. 580 Minimum 


Soluble in: 


CO BONO osc cess aPeasvvecee cs 99.0% Minimum 
Cartote Tetrecberidle occu ccccctdeccscscn 99.0% Minimum 
SE iti a late at Ril ais A See a a 99.0% Minimum 
ee a a lire nies oe aa ele ow i winyct 46-52% 
Benzol (Firestone Method) ................ 99.5% Minimum 
Acetone Extraction (A.S.T.M. Method) ......... 35-45% 
1 RO a ae Bis, |, ne oe 0.5% Maximum 
EE a pe ee a ee te oe 26% Maximum 


1.5 Maximum 
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Toxic Substances in the 


Rubber Industry 


PART X 


By P. A. DAVIS, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


Assistant Medical Director, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


ACETONE 


CETONE or dimethyl ketone is an organic compound con- 
taining two methyl radicles and a ketone grouping and has 


the following formula: 


It is a transparent colorless liquid with an ethereal odor and a 
sweetish taste. It is volatile at low temperatures and boils between 
56° and 57° C. It burns without producing any carbon deposit and 
at high temperatures of combustion produces only CO2 and H2O. 
It mixes easily with alcohol, ether chloroform, water, oils and 
therefore is a good solvent. 
It is prepared in several different ways. 
1. By dry distillation of calcium acetate. 
2. By dry distillation of sugars, gum, cellulose, etc. 
3. From acetic acid vapors at high temperatures in the 
presence of pumice and barium carbonate. 
Because of its properties it is an excellent solvent and drying 
Its most common uses are as follows: 
1. Menstrum in some bronze paints. 
As a dryer in some paints in conjunction with amyl 
acetate. 
3. In certain laquers of the cellulose group. 
4. As a rubber solvent and a substitute for CSe and 
benzine. 
5. In medicine as a solvent for certain oleoresins, fats, 
oils, and gums. 
6. As a constituent of a laquer used in jewelry manu- 
facture and oil cloth. e 
The use of acetone in the rubber industry and incandescent lamp 
manufacture is being gradually reduced not because of its toxicity 
but because of its fire hazard. It is employed in certain rubber solu- 
tions and laquer paints which are used as sprays. Acetone is very 
seldom used by itself but in conjunction with benzol, amyl acetate, 
ethyl acetate, carbon tetrachloride, ether chloroform and the alcohols. 


agent. 


The toxicity of acetone is very slight and occurs normally in 
very slight amounts in the urine and blood and is increased to 
pathological extents in the following conditions. 


1. Diabetes (mellitus). 

2. Certain forms of malignancy. 

3. Starvation. 

4. Auto intoxication. 

5. Certain metabolic changes which produce an acetonuria. 
6. Fevers of prolonged duration, 


The fact that acetone is liberated very readily by the respiratory, 
genito-urinary, intestinal and skin systems is one factor which pre- 
vents it from producing a toxemia unless great quantities are ab- 
sorbed. Its culminative action is very slight. 

There are two chief avenues of absorption, the respiratory which 
probably comprises 95% of the intake and the other small per- 
centage by the alimentary system. The chief symptoms which 
develop after inhalation of great quantities of acetone are as follows: 

1. Slieht dryness of the mouth, throat and eyes. 
2. Slight dizziness. 
3. Occasional nausea. 


. Slight itching of the skin, occasionally a dermatitis. 
5. Inco-ordinated movements. 
6. Loss of co-ordinated speech. 
7. “Laughing jag” and later drowsiness, 
8. Frequent urination and bladder tenesmus. 
9. Loss of memory. 
10. Drunken gait. 
11. in extreme cases a coma, 
12. Over long periods of absorption a general systemic 
acidosis develops. 

Again let me reiterate that prevention is the keynote in industria] 
medicine, and in the case of acetone it is proper ventilation. This is 
always necessary because the use of associated solvents of benzol, 
amyl acetate, and ethyl acetate must be adequately safeguarded. In 
examining the individuals who work with acetone mixtures one must 
not be confused, for the symptoms produced in nearly all the cases 
are due to the other solvents present and not to the acetone. 

When acetone is used by itself the human system can tolerate 
fairly high percentages of absorption before any serious symptoms 
develop and this is due to the quick elimination of this compound. 
An individual may have an absorption acetonuria for long periods of 
time and as long as acidosis does not develop beyond controllable 
I:mits the recovery is very quick when removed from contact with 
the compound. 

In testing the urine of the individual one must remember that 
normally a trace of acetone is present and this may be increased to 
a large quantity if carbohydrates are removed from the diet. Any 
good text book on laboratory diagnosis will give several methods 
for testing for acetone. 

There are certain individuals who should not work in acetone 
vapors : 

1. Those with diabetes (mellitus). 
2. Individuals with acidosis. 
3. Exophthalmic goitre cases. 
4. Individuals with hvpertention. 
5. Individuals with cirrhotic livers. 
. Those who have an abnormal blood sugar. 
7. Those who have an abnormal fat metabolism. 
8. Individuals who have an idiosyncracy to alcohol. 
9. Tuberculars and anemic individuals, — 


Repeated blood examinations of individuals who have worked with 
acetone have not given any satisfactory results other than that of a 
sight anemia of toxic origin. Some individuals who have worked 
in an atmosphere with 5% to 6% acetone vapor for years do not 
snow any ill effects. We are not much concerned when it is only 
one of the constituents of the solvent, but one must be on guard for 
tenzol, carbon tetrachloride and amy] acetate. 

There is very little treatment of technical nature except aeriation, 
removal from contact, and administration of alkalies to combat the 
acidosis that may develop. An acetone drunk can be cleared up in 
24 hours by good aeriation and alkalinization, If one by chance 
Ciscovers an individual who is showing symptoms of absorption then 
he should be removed from that particular job and placed where 
there is good ventilation. Subsequently the safety engineer should 
investigate the ventilating system, for very little trouble should 
come from the use of acetone if it is properly guarded, as it is usually 

































































some other more toxic solvents. 
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Rubber Trade in 1929 


¢ HE results of t expansion of the British rubber 
ndustt Ww! the past two years—principally 
thro ita were further exempli 
ed durin 1929 eal increased activities in every 
irection, a yt L’. S, Department of Commerc: 
Ly eries ot cru rubber to tl 


manufacturers advanced 
om 45.307 tons in 1927 to 48,504 in 1928 and to 72,023 


tons in 1929 hen the increase was 48 per cent. Volume 
producti , ; probably increased nearly in 
roportio while exports advanced in value by 10 per 
nt port 1929 reached a value of £8,476,032, 
while imports wer it £4,624,.512, resulting in a 
ivorable bala of trade in rubber goods of £3,851,520. 
Rubber tires of a nds, which comprise about 45 per 
cent of the total exports, increased by 12 per cent in value, 
is compared with 1928 Imports of tires—once the lead 
ng item upon t ort t—declined in value by 37 per 
ent Exports of all other classes increased. 
Che domestic manufacturers of automobile casings, to- 
ther wit! new { iblished tire factori Ss, following 
he MckKent lutie ‘f 1927, are now more than able to 
fill the domestic requirements; a surplus in production has 
heen reached | tire re being exported to foreign mar- 
kets in increasing quantities. During 1929 automobile cas- 
expo dvanced 16 per cent over those in 1928 
the largest of any country. The increase in ex 
O was cularly marked during the last half of the 
yeat export uring the first six months, generally the 
season for tires, numbered 551,000, whereas exports for 
the latter half totaled 732,000—a gain of 33 per cent, In- 
ismuch as British tire exports in 1929 increased during 
the dull season, it is reasonable to expect that the trade 


first halt 
British India and 


f 1930 will break all previous records. 

New Zealand were practically tied 

irkets Exports to the former, 

been the best outlet for British tires 

ars, declined by 5 per cent in volume, as com- 

pared with 1928, while those to New Zealand increased 
by 98 per cent. 


' ’ 
during the 
for first place as tir 
which has consistently 


in recent ve 


| 


Che increased tire trade to New Zealand is partly 


f Michelin casings produced at 


1 ' 
caused by The shinment 


British 


the factory, for it is known that Michelin sold to 
the New Zealand market at a loss for a number of months 
awaiting the completion of its British subsidiary, in order 
to take advantage of the preferential tariff. 


The increasing imports of waste and reclaimed rubber 
into the United Kingdom—from 8,732,900 pounds in 1928 
to 10,865,500 pounds in 1929—indicate that the Kingdom 
is not self-supplying in the regeneration of used rubber 
for the industry 
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Tagliabue Company Expands 


HE C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company, o 

Brooklyn, N. Y., well-known makers of recording 

and controlling instruments, recently announced th: 
acquisition of the American Tobacco Company property ot 
Park Avenue, extending from Nostrand Avenue to San 
ford Street in Brooklyn. TAG industrial and laboratory 
instruments are known and used extensively in the rubbe: 
manufacturing industry. 

From its present plant in Bush Terminal, the company 
enlarges to more than double its present facilities in it 
projected removal to Park Avenue. The new building wil 
be occupied about the first of July. It is a five story, base 
ment and pent house, modern concrete, fire-proof structuré 
overing the entire block front on Park 


Avenue, fron 





The New Plant of the C. 


J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 


id Avenue to Sanford Street. ‘The plot measures 
200x234 feet and the building provides approximately 
300,000 square feet of working floor space with lofty 14 
foot ; 

ioht 


it 


Nostral 


ceilings and modern steel sash making it unusually 


Scientific arrangement have been made in planning the 
arious manutacturing departments. From the point of 
raw material to the pletion of finished 
products, efficient, mobile, straight-line production has been 
planned. 


introduction of con 


Located on the third floor, the executive offices will com- 
mand a centralized approach to every department. A large 
reception room and show room are provided on this floor 
where permanent exhibits of TAG products will be on 
display. 

he general location of the building itself is within easy 
accessibility of rail centers and steamship docks. Two large 
loading platforms under cover and a rear driveway offer 
facilities for rapid transportetion via Tagliabue motor 
trucks. 

The laboratories and experimental divisions have been 
given a generous allotment of space. 

A large modern cafeteria will be located on the third 
floor for the general office and factory employees. The 
completely equipped hospital is to be conviently located on 
the first floor. 


HE area planted to rubber in Sarawak, according to 

reports to the Department of Commerce, now totals 
approximately 300,000 acres of which 200,000 acres are 
in bearing. Most of the remaining 100,000 acres is three 
to four years old and will come into production within 
two or three years. 
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Measuring and Rejecting Stock by Radio 
While the use of radio principles for measuring the 
iickness of rubber stock for automobile tire tubes has 
/, een practiced during the past two or three years, the ad- 
ition of an automatic device that destroys stock that varies 
; much as half a thousandth of an inch is comparatively 
ew. The new device was developed by Albert Allen of 
,oston, and is used in conjunction with the Verigraph, an- 
; ther of his inventions, and now manufactured by the 
tlantic Precision Instrument Company, Boston, Mass. A 


1931 
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AUTOMATIC TUBE STOCK RBEVJECT 


tailed description of the Verigraph was carried in THE 

UBBER AGE of April 25, 1927. 
, When the stock is running outside of tolerance, the 
Verigraph recorder closes a contact and then an arm, op- 
erated by an electro magnet is automatically thrown forward 
into the stock which curls it up so that it cannot possibly 
be used for tube manufacture. It is consequently rejected 
ind as soon as the stock uniformity is again brought within 
tolerance the rejector arm is automatically pulled back and 
he stock is allowed to pass again undisturbed. In this case 
the Verigraph sreves a triple purpose, first, as an extremely 
ccurate indicator of stock weight, secondly, as an efficient 
nspector, and thirdlv, as a rejector of any stock not within 
tolerance. 





New G. E. Thermostat 


/ \HE General Electric Company announces a new 
thermostat for use with industrial heating units where 
very close control of the heat is not required. The 

w device is available in three principal ratings, and the 
perating ranges are (1) 60 to 200 deg. F.; (2) 150 to 300 
leg. F., and (3) 250 to 400 deg. F. The current-carrying 

j upacity is 15 amperes at 115 or 230 volt alternating current, 

44 ampere at the same voltages direct current. The 
thermostat will operate with a differential of 5% of the 
maximum temperature range. 

The unit is mounted on a pressed-steel base which has 
two mounting holes and an upturned ear with an opening 
for a %-inch conduit. A drawn-shell cover, held in place 
by two screws, completes the enclosure of the switch. Clear- 
ance between all live parts and ground are in accordance 
with Underwriters’ specifications. All steel parts are cad- 
mium plated to resist corrosion. The capillary tube con- 
sists of copper tubing of %-inch outside diameter, having 
the bellows sealed on the switch end and the bulb on the 
immersion end. 

Some suggested applications of the new thermostat in- 
clude wax pots on shoe machinery, laundry machinery, stills 
and sterilizers, vulcanizers and many process machines. 
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O. B. Keeler Writes Up the 
Atlanta A. C. S. Meeting 


HUMOROUS bit of reporting is the following, taken from 
A the well-known O. B. Keeler’s column in the Atlanta 

Journal, of April 10. 

“Thursday morning found me recuperating feebly 
from a very elastic evening with the Rubber Division of 
the American Chemical Society, which had a brilliant 
stag dinner party at the Biltmore Wednesday. I was on 
the speaker’s program with such notables as Mr. Stanley 
Krall (‘On, Stanley, on!’), chairman; Dr. Web Jones, 
toastmaster; Dr. William McPherson, president of the 
American Chemical Society; Dr. Charles L. Parsons, its 
secretary; Dr. Harrison Howe (pronounced Harris, and 
HOW!), editor of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry; and my old friend, Horace Russell, president of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 

“Following the dinner, I attended a sort of group 
meeting elsewhere in the hotel, where a gentleman 
named Freddie Batchellor, with an absolutely amazing 
command of the French-Canadian patois, also the cock- 
ney and the upper-clawss English, collaborated with vari- 
ous and sundry compatriots in songs, stories, limericks, 
dialogue, pantomime, and other divertissements until near 
midnight. 

“Il was charmed with the rubber technologists—nevet 
were more expansive or genial comrades; and I was 
happy that Atlanta had put on some decent climate for 
them, and that they liked our golf courses. They were 

enthusiastic about Atlanta, its weather, its 
scenery, its hotels, its hospitality and everything; and, as 


genuinely 


was brought out by one of the speakers at the dinner 
party, the best testimonial of Atlanta’s drawing power 
as a convention city is in the fact that the original prep- 
aration was for 700 delegates to this convention, and that 
by Wednesday afternoon just 1,435 had registered. Still, 
one would expect reactions from a chemical society, and 
they might as well be favorable.” 
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Standardization of Gages 


A general conference of manufacturers and users of 
pressure and vacuum gages has been called by the American 
Standards Association to determine whether these interests 
favor the establishment of a national standard for such 
gages. The conference will be held in the Engineering 
Societies Building, 29 West 39th Street, New York City, 
New York, at 10:30 a. m., May 15th. The conference fol- 
lows a request of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers for a representative meeting at which interested 
groups might express their attitude toward the proposed 
work. 

The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association will represent 
the rubber industry at the conference. 

The establishment of an authoritative standard for 
pressure gages is considered of particular importance be- 
cause of the hazards to life and property involved in the 
accuracy of a gage. One of the most serious hazards which 
the committee would attempt to eliminate is the possibility 
of the gages indicating zero pressure when there is actually 
sufficient pressure to constitute a serious hazard if a boiler 
or tank is opened. 

If the conference approves the establishment of a stand- 
ard under American Standards Association auspices, a tech- 
nical committee, including official representatives of pro- 
ducers, users, and independent technical bodies, will be 
organized to formulate the standard. One of the functions 
of the committee would be the correlation of a number of 
specifications for pressure and vacuum gages which are 
already in use by governmental and private organizations. 
































































































































EDITORIAL 


ACissing Opportunities 


HE tire manufacturing companies were conspicu- 





< 
ous by their absence at the recent Aviation Show 


in the Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
held under the auspices of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. Whether their failure to exhibit was due to 
lack of attractive proposals on the part of the exposition 
authorities or whether their absence was an extension of 
their general agreement, which has prevailed in the past, 
not to exhibit at automobile shows, is not known. If the 
latter is the case, their reasoning would seem to lack fore- 
The two classes of shows are not comparable at this 
In the one instance the pro- 


sight. 
stage of the two industries. 
duction and distribution of automobile tires both in the 
case of original equipment and for replacements are worked 
out on pretty well pre-determined lines. On the other hand, 
the aviation industry is opening up a completely new field 
With practically all 
the larger tire companies now developing airplane tires, and 
with the state of the automobile tire trade somewhat in 
the doldrums, it would appear that an opportunity is being 
missed by the individual tire companies to get before the 
How many 


for tires, with amazing potentialities. 


public with their new airplane equipment. 
laymen, potential purchasers of private airplanes, know that 
Fisk, Dayton and General, only to mention a few companies, 
are making airplane tires? 

What can be said of the tire companies in missing this 
opportunity is equally applicable to other rubber manufac- 
turers of airplane parts. THe RusBBer AGE desired to carry 
a feature story in this issue on the interest shown on the 
part of the domestic rubber industry in this splendid Avi- 


ation Show, but found no rubber exhibitors to write about. 


Congressional Wisdom — ? 
N spite of a hard fight before Congress on the part of 
the domestic tire manufacturers, supported by the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, to have the tariff on 
long staple cotton reduced so as to permit of a lower man- 
ufacturing cost for the better grades of tire fabrics, it would 
now appear that the conference report on the bill will carry 
the old rate of 7 cents per pound, thereby continuing an an- 
nual burden of $7,000,000 per annum on the tire industry 





(‘OMMENT 


This quality of cotton is not grown in sufficient quantitie 
domestically to meet even a small proportion of the need 
of the industry. The tire representatives before Congres 
fought every inch of the way to secure an elimination o 
reasonable reduction, but to no avail. Even a proposal per 
mitting the importation of long staple cotton for manufac 
ture into tire fabrics exclusively under bond was rejected 
A long suffering industry has been dealt just another blov 
by a Congress which seems to be totally lacking of an 
understanding of the rubber manufacturing industry. 

A glaring example of this utter ignorance was the pre 
vious insertion of a clause in the bill sponsored by Senato: 
Blaine, of Wisconsin, refusing the importation of any arti 
cle or commodity, produced by contract or indentured labo: 
“under penal sanction”—whatever that meant. 
exhaustive debate to determine the proper meaning of thi: 
vague phrase, it was discovered that fully one-half of th 
crude rubber imported was produced by such labor and 
under “penal sanction.” Instead of immediately throwing 
the phrase out or qualifying it to exclude rubber, Congress 
found it necessary to debate the matter all over again and 
the bill, including this Blaine amendment actually went to 
conference. Fortunately the conferees threw it out. As a 
piece of inane, ill-considered and wholly ridiculous legisla- 
tion this amendment was without equal. 





International Road Conference 

LREADY 27 countries have accepted invitations 

to participate in the Sixth International Road 

Congress to be held in Washington next October 
and approximately that many more acceptances are expected 
to come in shortly. 

Besides official government delegates, representatives of 
private and semi-private organizations will attend, as the 
Congress is composed not only of governments but also of 
private groups, such at motor clubs, and individuals. In 
all, several thousand delegates are expected and already 
many private groups and individuals have notified the Sec- 
retary-General of the Congress that they will be on hand 

The Congress will be divided into two sections, “ne 
dealing with construction and maintenance of highways, the 
other with traffic and administration. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER 
OPENS PROVIDENCE UNIT 





The United States Rubber Company is 

preparing to begin operations at two new 
buildings recently added to its Providence, 
R. L., plant and to move its rubber tile floor- 
ing and rubber mills divisions to that city 
from Chicago and Chelsea, Mass. Approx- 
imately 2,000 workers will be employed in 
the company’s Providence units. 
Providence Chamber of Commerce 
gave a dinner to officials of the firm on 
April 15 at the Biltmore Hotel in that city, 
vith more than 400 guests in attendance. 
William W. Moss, president of the chamber, 
acted as toastmaster, and the speakers in- 
cluded Governor Norman S. Gay, Mayor 
James E. Dunne, Arthur L. Aldred, William 
L. Sweet and George W. Gardiner. Speak- 
ers for the United States Rubber Company 
were F. B. Davis, Jr., president and chair- 
man; Harlow W. Waite, general manager 
of the Providence plant; Ernest Hopkinson, 
vice-president ; and C. S. Ching director of 
ndustrial and public relations. 


The 





Los Angeles Group Meets 

The Los Angeles Group of the Rubber 
Division of the American Chemical Society 
met on April 25 at the Pollyanna Tea Room 

that After a dinner, talks were 
made by R. R. Jones, of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, on “Industrial Power,” 
nd by H. R. Lamberth, of the Fluor Con- 
truction Company, on “Water Cooling.” 


city. 


Rob Goodyear Plant of $18,341 


Almost within sight of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company’s factory at Gadsden, 
\la., four bandits with sawed-off shotguns 
held up the firm’s paymaster and guards and 
escaped with the $18,341 payroll on April 30. 
The loss is covered by a theft insurance 
policy. 

U. S. Plants Are Sold 

[he United States Rubber Company has 
lisposed of some of its factory buildings at 
New Brunswick, N. J., to Michael Jelin, 
vho will renovate the structure for indus- 
trial purposes. The plant of the India Rub- 
er Company in that city will be razed after 
laving been idle for practically ten years. 
lhe machinery and other equipment have 
een purchased by L. Albert & Son, rubber 
machinery dealers, of Trenton, N. J., and 
\kron, O. 
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Busenburg Named Chief Chemist 
Of Philadelphia Rubber Works 


E. B. Busenburg has been appointed chief 
chemist of the Philadelphia Rubber Works 
Company, succeeding Dr. H. A. Winkel- 
mann, who resigned two months ago to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Palmer Gas 
Products Corporation. Mr. Busenberg has 
been connected with the Philadelphia Rub- 
ber Works Company since 1922. 

A native of Gambier, O., Mr. Busenburg 
is thirty-one years old. He gained his first 





E. B. BUSENBURG 


experience in the rubber industry by work- 
ing in 1917 and 1918 in the experimental de- 
partment and technical service department 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 
Following that, he was asscciated for three 
and a half years with the Municipal Univer- 
sity of Akron, leaving to join the Phila- 
delphia company. 
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Du Pont Earnings Lower 

For the quarter ended March 31, 1930, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Company show 
consolidated net income of $17,347,626 
after interest, federal taxes, etc., equivalent 
after debenture dividends to $1.52 a share 
on 10,463,693 average number of common 
shares outstanding during the three months. 
This compares with $25,239,845, or $2.42 
a share on 9,838,675 average common 
shares, in the first quarter of 1929. Operat- 
ing income was somewhat lower than last 
year, but the principal decline was in the 
income from the company’s investment in 
the General Motors Corporation. 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER 
SHOWS SALES INCREASE 





The General Tire & Rubber Company 
showed an appreciable increase in sales  vol- 
unie during the first ten weeks of this year 
as compared with the corresponding period 
m 1929, according to a statement made by 
W. O'Neil, president, at Miami, Fla., while 
en route to Akron, O., from Havana, Cuba. 
“Our volume of business. as measured by the 
actual shipment of General tires,” he said, 
“was 12 per cent larger in February than in 
the same month in 1929, while sales for the 
first two weeks in March show an increase 
over the same two weeks in March, 1929.” 

Cash remittances during January and Feb- 
ruary this year were 5 per cent ahead of the 
collections for the same two months in 1929. 
Telephone and telegraph orders since the 
first of the year for shipments to be sent by 
express instead of freight have been four 
times heavier than for the same time in 
1929, he stated. 

“The tire industry now is on a stable 
basis,” Mr. O’Neil asserted, “and I believe 
that the several mergers of tire companies 
during the past year will beenfit «he indus- 
try as a whole.” 


Kent Rubber Plant Active 


Although in operation only two months, 
the new factory of the Kent Rubber Prod- 
ucts Company at Ravenna, O., is already 
near capacity and is finding a good demand 
for its products. Rubber gloves for electrical 
work are its chief items of production, and 
the company is filling orders from several 
of the larger power plants. The officers of 
the iirm are S. L. Gotshall, president; F. L. 
Galloway, vice-president; and E. J. Smith, 
secretary and treasurer. Together with J. L. 
Slates and Sterling Smith, they comprise the 
board of 





directors. 


Employment Shows Decline 


The Bureau of Business Research of Ohio 
State University in a bulletin covering a 
study of employment conditions in Ohio 
shows that the average employment in the 
tire and tube industry during the first quar- 
ter of the present year was 18 per cent less 
than during the corresponding period of 
1929. March employment was practically 
the same as that of February, and was 20 
per cent less than in March last year. Of 
26 concerns reporting, 15 showed increases 
in March employment over February and 11 
showed decreases. 
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Fisk Modernizes Time to Re-tire 





VOR the s 1 two yé s the 
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WINNSBORO FABRIC MILL 
OPERATES AT FULL TIME 
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KILLIAN MFG. COMPANY 
INCORPORATED AT AKRON 


‘ Ki Company 
manufacturer of if ts’ rubber sundries, 
lipped goods, and sanitary rubber products, 
with plants in Akron, O is filed articles 
ft incorporat with t - rities Depart 
' t () f h wa 
il lin 192 é porated tor 
S350. 000 

The incorporat ire Fred L. Killian, 
neral manager; 


president; A. J. Nallian, g 


ind E. S. Killian. pr tion superintendent. 
[he company has an annual business well 
in excess >9U0,000 and is operating neat 
apacity at the present tin 


New Safety Council Members 


The Chi Rubber Cothing ( 
Rac ine, Wis , 
orat 
come members of 


National 


ompany, 


Zo 
the Rubber Service Lab 


Nitro 


the Rub ‘ yt 


and 


ries Company, W. Va., have be- 


ction of the 


Safety Counci 


smiling hoy should be fea- 
tured. This year it was felt that the trade- 
mark should be modernized, and the young- 
I with an 
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OY, a Nappy, 


er has, therefore, been provided 


late two-piece 
pers and made to appear like a real 100 per 


ot 


up-to pajama suit and slip- 


ent American bov—ruddy-cheeked. tousle- 
eaded uippy and wide-awake. The evo- 
f the Time to Re-tire boy is shown 
the three lustr itor above repr c 1 
m Printers 
Ralph A. Landers 
Ralph A. Landers, president of the Lan- 


orporation, manutacturer of auto top 


material and various 
t Toledo, O., died on the 
1 15 at his ome in the Toledo 


had been i ill health al ut a 


ufter be stricken with heart dis 

Born in Somerville, Mass., September 23, 

1873, Mr. Landers was early associated witl 
s brothers in the business of the 





Brothers C« mpany at Boston. In 
Toledo to establish a branch factory, 


nt ¢ 
ve oO 


me the m 


later 


vhich later bec: un plant 
rt The 


expanded t 


ompal was 


the Toledo Auto Fabrics Company 

the American Buckramn, Weaving & 
ishing Company, and the name was 
ged to the Landers Corporation. Until 

s illness, Mr. Landers continued active as 
wesident and general manager of the cor 
ition and its subsidiaries He was also 
lirect of the Commercial Savings Bank 


oOnipany ot 1 oiedo, 
Annette McClure 


Surviving are his wite, 
Landers; a son, Robert Landers; a daugh- 
Miss Sarah Landers, a _ student at 
Wellesley; and a brother, Edward Landers 


T post n 


Firestone Footwear Busy 


[he Firestone Footwear Compa y; Hud 
n, Mass., resumed full-time work on April 
atter several weeks of operation by the 


1500 employes on a four day week basis 


It was announced that indications are that 
ill time will be maintained during the bal 
ince I the yVCal 


The Eberhard Faber Rubber Company, 


Newark, N. 
plant, consisting 
building 


J., is erecting an addition to its 
ot a tour-story 
Che of 

112 feet 


reinforced 


concrete size the new 


structure is 50 by 
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AMERICAN SALPA CORP. 
PRODUCES NEW LEATHER 


The American Salpa Corporation now has 
its new factory at Spotswood, N. J., in i 
production on its Salpa leather for auton 
bile upholstery. The Salpa leather is p: 
duced through the processing of new leat! 
termed “a leath +r 
product, advantages oy 
leather in its original state.” In its pr>- 
hide cuttings 
chemically and mechanically reduced to 
tage of the process 
agents are introduced. 1 
re-formed into “new hid 
desired thickn 


cuttings and is 
certain 


ind hide 


having 
or 


duction, new leather 


animal fibre, and in this 
the tanning 
leather is then 
of any desired width, any 
and almost any 

General 
Salpa Corporation 
New York Cit) The 
clude E. R. Zorgniotti, managing directo 
S. B. Jordan, comptroller ; and W. M. Tur 


r. Dr. E. H. Gra 


length. 
the Ameri 
Fifth aven 


ot 
261 


firm’s executives 


sales offices 


are at 


ley, general sales manag 
ton, who is in charge of chemical devel 
ment for the firm, is formerly associat 


n Company, the Vul 
the Murray Rub! 


Rubber Cor 


with the C. Kenys 
Compan) 


VJ taker City 


Proofing 
Company and thx 


pan 


Merrimac Chemical Rebuilds 


Che Merrimac Chemical Company, su 
sidiary of the Monsanto 1 Work 
ranging plans for eal uilding 
the portion of its plant at Everett, Ma 
recently destroyed by fire \ group of ne 
units will be built to replace eight form: 
structures at a cost estimated at close t 


$500,000. 


Rubber Stocks Break Sharply 


stocks dropped shar] 


line that cu 


aeci 


Rubber 
during the general market 
minated on May 3, and since that time hav 


company 
l 





recovered only a small part of their losse 
Goodrich continued to fall after the ar 


and touch 
s- Manhatta1 


nouncement of its new note issue 
low at Ravbest 


after reaching a high of 587 on reports 
} 


M 
1 new 30 


a merger with Johns-Manville, broke sharp! 
to close at 3634. Prices of the leading rul 


ber company shares on May 5 compare 
follows: 
Last Price High L 
May5 Apr. 21 1930 
Ajax 1% 2% 2% 18 
Falls ‘1% 3 
Faultless 35 37 37 34 
Firestone 23% 2614 3314 21 
lo. 6% pfd. 8014 83% 87% 79 
Fisk 35% 4% 5% 3 
do. 1st pfd. 19 21 


General 
do. pfd. $1 


Goodrich 37 50 5845 
do. pfd. 96% 101% 10414 
Goodyear 76 844 96% 
do. Ist pfd. 100% 101% 102 
India - 241% 2514 
Intercontinental 5 614 7% 
Kelly Springfield 4% 514 6% 
do. 6% pfd, - - 89 
Lee 7 gy 1 





10 12 14 
pfd. - 50 55 5 


Mohawk 
do. 


Norwalk 2 3 4 % 
Pirelli 4%, 44% 50% 44% 
Raybestos-Manhattan 46% 54% 58% 33 
Seiberling 7% 10% 18% 6% 
do. pfd. 78 40 
S. Rubber 267 2% 35 21% 
do. pfd. 47 57% 63% 47 
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: Names in the News 





S. CuHrnc, director of industrial and 
relations of the United States Rub- 
ompany, will preside on the morning of 
13 at a discussion of the principles of 
itive compensation at the Hotel Astor, 
N York City, under the auspices of the 
\merican Management Association. This 
si n will be a part of the association’s an- 
spring convention, extending from 
May 12 to 14. 
L. Patrick has been appointed division 
rintendent of the reclaim division of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, as- 
ing the duties of P. S. Shoaff, who has 
over new work in the crude rubber 
department. Mr. Patrick has been with 
Goodyear since 1920 and in 1928 was named 
general foreman of the reclaim division. 


MAR GINSBERG, consultant chemical en- 


gineer, moved his office last month to 720 
\eolian Building, 33 West 42nd street, New 
York City. 


\iayor HERMAN R. Witter of Canton, 
O., and a party of officials of that city were 
entertained by representaitves of the Good- 
Tire & Rubber Company on April 23 
with an inspection trip through the Akron 
plant and the airship hangars. 
FRANKLIN G. Moore, in charge of sched- 
g and time study fcr the tube depart- 


ment of the Seiberling Rubber Company, 
was one of the leaders in a discussion of 
thods study by members of the Taylor 


Society, Inc., at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel 
May 2. 
Dr. THEODOR vON KARMAN, director of 
Guggenheim-Lighter-Than-Air Research 
stitute laboratory at the Akron municipal 
port, has been conferring with officials of 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation in re- 
| to the construction of a vertical wind 
nel for that laboratory. It will be the 
tunnel of this type in the country. 


CoRNELL Murray, treasurer of the 
Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Company, 
lrenton, N. J., has been elected a director 

the Trenton Interstate Fair Association. 


Dr. Peter FrreMAN, president of the 
mbertville Rubber Company, Lambert- 
lle, N. J., is erecting a new home and 


Dr. Fireman is also 
Pigment Com- 


oratory in that city. 
esident of the Magnetic 
ny, Trenton, N. J. 
Ovtver Kamm, of Parke, Davis & Com- 
any, spoke before the members of the 
kron Section of the American Chemical 
ciety on May 1. 
Enwin B. Ser, advertising manager of 
e Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dayton, O., has resigned to enter the 
Chicago agency field. His duties will be 


taken over by RaymMonp L. Werzr, sales 
manager of the company. 





NorMAN H. KEewinec has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Miller Rubber 
Company, succeeding Guy BLANCHARD, who 
was recently transferred to the advertising 
staff of the B. F. Goodrich Company to take 
charge of institutional publications. Mr. 
Keeling has been at various times salesman, 
branch manager and retail store zone man- 
ager and is familiar with all phases of mer- 
chandising. 


Lorp Hucu Trencuarp, S.C.B., D.S.O.. 
L.L.D., marshal of the Royal Air Forces of 
England, was elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany at a meeting of the board in Cleveland 
on April 28. He succeeds A. G. PARTRIDGE, 
managing director of the Goodyear Tyre & 
Rubber Company plant at Wolverhampton, 
who resigned as a director recently, although 
retaining his post as head of the English 
company. 


C. GIvEeN, district manager of the Fisk 
Company, Inc., at Trenton, N. J., was the 
chairman and principal speaker at a dinner 
and meeting of Fisk tire dealers of that city 


and adjacent towns, held on May 7 at the 
Hotel Hildebrecht. 


MontTAGUE Burton, director of the Mon- 
tague Burton League; J. Hay, deputy labor 
manager of the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd.; J. A. Green, secretary of Yardley & 
Company, and other members of the Indus- 
trial Welfare Society of Great Britain were 
guests of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany on April 30. They inspected the tire 
plants, the airship dock and Goodyear Hall 
and engaged in a general discussion of wel- 
fare work with Goodyear officials. 


R. A. McDona tp, district manager of the 
Fisk Tire Company, Inc., for Mansfield, O., 
and vicinity, presided at a meeting of 40 Fisk 
tire dealers of his territory at the Mansfield- 
Leland Hotel on May 1. 


James D. Tew, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, addressed 33 French in- 
dustrialists at a luncheon at the Goodrich 
Akron factory on April 29. The group, 
several members of which have factories in 
the vicinity of the French Goodrich plant at 
Colombes on the Seine, is making a tour 
of the United States to study American 
manufacturing processes. 








Cabot Plays Hide-and-Seek With Mountain 





HOMAS CABOT, genial treasurer of 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., 

has returned from a recent trip to 
Santo Domingo, the object of his visit to 
that country having eluded him. Mr. Cabot, 
whose hobby ig mountain climbing, took a 
party of his friends to the island republic 
with the intention of scaling Loma Tina, a 
mountain credited by atlases and encyclo- 
pedias as being 10,300 feet high and, there- 


fore, the loftiest peak in eastern North 
America. 
Inquiry among natives and white residents 


failed to disclose the location of the moun- 
tain, however, and motor trips through the 
island proved equally unavailing. Even an 
ascent of Loma del Hato Quemado, 4,500 
feet high, from which, according to the 
map, they could look across a small valley 
directly at Loma Tina, gave no clue to its 
whereabouts. 

Mr. Cabot admits himself baffled for the 
first time in his mountaineering experience, 
but for a reason such as has probably never 
before faced a mountain climbing party be- 
fore—that of the non-existence of the goal 
sought ! 
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- Current Crude Rubber Items - 





BELGIAN GROWER URGES 
GOVERNMENT REGULATION 


countries interested 
ought without hesita- 
looking to the reg- 
with the 
according to Rob- 


Governments of those 
in rubber production 
tion to take all measures 
ulation of production object of 
stabilizing rubber 
ert Hallet, director f 
plantation companies, in a statement to the 
Agence Economique et Financiere. M. Hal 
let has just returned from a trip of inspec- 
tion in Malaya and 

Such a plan involving the co-operation otf 


prices 


leading Belgian 


the 


Sumatra 


European governments is now being formu 


lated, M. Hallet states, and he hopes to see 
an exchange of opinions take place soon. 
In letting the crisis become more serious. 


the governments interested would eventually 


find themselves obliged, from a political, la- 


bor and fiscal point of view, to have re 


course to emergency measures which will be 
all the more difficult 


off, M. Hallet 


the longer they are put 


declares 


PERMANENT RESTRICTION 
CONSIDERED BY GROWERS 


Efforts are now being made to place rub- 


ber restriction on a permanent basis, it was 
indicated in a cable received by the Rubber 
Exchange of New York from Batavia, The 
present restriction plans of the British, 


Dutch and native producers provide only for 
restriction of rubber tree tapping during the 


month of May lhe cable reads 

“A full report on the rubber situation is 
being mailed to Europe at the end of the 
month by M. Marinus, virtual dictator of 
the Dutch industry, aldressed to both the 
Dutch Rubber Committee and the Anglo 


Dutch joint committee, so it will reach prac 


“The review drawn up after con- 
sultation with managers of the Dutch East 
Indies rubber estates on means of improving 
the preser:t situation. It carries a stabiliza- 
tion plan drawn up by M. Marinus providing 
for a permanent organization of producers 
for the stabilization of prices as a means 
of bringing world production of rubber back 


was 


to a healthy basis.” 


Form American Revertex Corp. 

On April 25 the Revertex Corporation of 
America was incorporated to the 
distributor for the United States and Canada 
of the patented concentrated rubber latex 
sold under the trade name “Revertex.” The 
new company has offices at 40 Rector Street, 
New York City. It will carry on the busi 
ness previously handled by the Revertex De- 
partment of L. W. Dumont & Ci 132 
Front Street, New York City 


be sole 


mpany, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ANALYZES U. S. IMPORTS 


With low world prices ruling for a number 
f major commodities, the value of Ameri- 


can imports last year increased 7% per cent 


as compared with the previ us year, accord 
ing to an analysis just issued by the Cham- 


ber of Commerce of .the United States. 
Prices of rubber and eight others out of 
the twelve leading imports were lower in 


1929 than in the preceding year 

For the first time in history 
rubber, third import, ex- 
ceeded one billion pounds. Although the 
quantity, 1,263,000,000 pounds, was 29 per 
cent larger than the amount imported in 
1928, the value, $240,967,000, was nearly 2 
per cent smaller than the total value of the 
preceding year, the import price per pound 


our imports 


or crude leading 


tically the entire European owned industry having declined 6 cents, from 25 to 19 cents 
> . Des roe , " l ) F . > 
Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
FROM APRIL 21 TO MAY 3, 1930 
Spot May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov Dex Jan Feb Mar Apr. Sales 
Standard No. 1 Contract of 10 Tons 
April l 15.17 15.3¢€ 15.55 15.76 15.94 16.18 16.32 16.538 16.73 16.93 17.13 27 
: 14.96 15.15 15.36 15.56 15.76 15.95 16.15 16.35 16.55 16.75 16.95 10 
23 14.75 14.98 15.20 15.438 15.66 5.86 16.06 16.26 16.46 16.66 16.86 15 
4 14.70 14.87 15.15 15.35 15.55 5.73 15.91 16.10 16.30 16.50 16.70 26 
5 14.35 14.57 14.80 15.01 15.22 5.41 56.60 15.80 16.00 16.20 16.40 26 
6 14.2 14.47 14.70 14.90 16.10 5.30 15.51 15.72 15.92 16.12 16.32 26 
28 14.25 14.49 14.73 14.94 15.15 5.34 15.53 15.73 15.93 16.13 16.33 20 
9 4.15 14.40 14.65 14.85 15.05 ».25 15.45 15.65 15.85 16.05 16.25 3 
40 14.15 14.85 14.55 14.77 15.00 5.19 15.87 15.55 15.75 15.95 16.15 40 
May l 14.30 14.51 14.72 14.92 15.12 5.32 15.52 15.72 15.92 16.12 16.32 16.52 25 
4 14.30 14.54 14.74 14.98 15.12 5.32 15.52 15.72 15.92 16.12 16.32 16.52 13 
14.21 14.38 14.5 14.80 15.056 25 15.45 15.65 15.85 16.05 16.25 16.45 2 
“A” Contract of 2% Tons 
April l 15.00 15.00 10 15.30 15.50 15.70 5.80 16.00 16.20 16.40 16.60 16.80 112 
22 14.90 14.80 ] 0 5.20 15.40 15.60 5.80 15.90 16.10 16.40 16.60 16.20 205 
3 14.80 14.60 14.80 15.00 15.20 15.40 5.60 15.80 16.00 16.20 16.40 16.60 318 
24 14.60 14.60 14.80 15.00 15.20 165.40 5.60 15.70 15.90 16.20 16.40 16.60 858 
25 14.40 14.30 14.50 14.70 14,80 16.00 5.20 15.30 15.50 15.70 15.90 16.10 339 
z6 14.30 14.10 14.30 14.60 14.70 14.90 5.10 15.30 15.50 15.70 15.90 16.10 27 
28 14.10 14.00 14.20 14.50 14.70 15.00 15.20 15.30 15.50 15.70 15.90 16.10 457 
29 14.20 14.00 14.20 14.50 14.70 14.90 5.10 15.30 15.50 15.70 15.90 16.10 110 
30 14.10 14.00 14.20 14.50 14.60 14.80 15.00 15.20 15.40 15.60 15.80 15.90 173 
May 1 14.30 14.10 14.20 14.50 14.70 14.90 5.10 15.20 15.40 15.60 15.80 16.00 16.20 145 
2 14.30 14.10 14.20 14.50 14.70 15.00 15.20 15.30 15.50 15.70 15.80 16.00 16.20 145 
3 14.30 14.10 14.20 14.40 14.60 14.90 5.10 15.30 15.50 15.70 15.90 16.10 16.30 27 


GOVERNMENT WILL ASSIS1 
INDO-CHINA PRODUCE! 


According to a statement of the Fre 
Minister of Colonies in reply to a quest 
in the Chamber of Deputies, as a result 
the fall in rubber prices, the credit situat 
of many of the organized planters operat 
on government concession in Indo-China 
become such that without financial 
ance it would be impossible for them to « 
tinue cultivating their plantings. Should 
appreciable number of such planters 
obliged to suspend cultivation, even for 


ass 


short period between now and such time 
the trees are ready to |! the react 
upon the economic life of the colony w 


Ye tapped, 


be distinctly unfavorable. 

In response to an unanimous request f 
the various economic and commercial int: 
ests of the colony, the Government of Ind 
decided to offer financial 
ance to planters requiring it, the tota 
amount of the advances made being 
limited to 20,000,000 francs. 


aSsIs 


China has 


thus 


EDISON PREPARES MILL 
FOR GOLDEN ROD RUBBER 


who has long bee: 
possibility of ex 


Edison, 
with the 


Thomas A, 
experimenting 
tracting rubber from common 
plants, has a new “rubber mill” ready to ru 
tests on a giant species of golden rod whic! 
wing 14 feet hig! 

Che rubber mill 
which he hopes t 


domesti 


he recently discovered gr: 
in Polk County, Florida 
is a miniature plant by 
extract live rubber from dried and pulver 
ized goldea rod leaves and stems. 

“IT have just 
this giant golden 
hope to cross-breed it 


made 
rod 


a great discovery in 
he said. “I 
with a variety con 
of latex to pro 
supply for the 
farmers can grow and 
If wheat could grow 
have 


plant,” 


taining a high 
duce an emergency 
United States which 
narvest in six months 
like this solidaco 
a wonderful crop.” 
Asked regarding his plans for large scale 
planting in either Florida or Georgia, wheré 
Henry Ford has offered large acreage, Mr 
Edison replied that he would “like to se« 
25,000 acres of this new plant growing.” 


percentage 


rubbe r 


gigantica, it would 
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- Rubber Goods and Sp 


ecialties  - 





Lobster Beach Float 


Beach floats of a variety of types have 
heen increasing in popularity for several 
years, and many novelties in this line are 
being offered to the public this year. The 


Tyer Rubber Company, Andover, Mass., is 
w making the “Lobster,” a beach animal 


in a bright red color and an unusual shape. 





large size is offered in a length of 51 
nches and a width of 14% inches, with a 
eight of 2% pounds. A smaller size is 42 

length, 13 in width, and 
pounds. larger size is 


inches 
The 


uipped with a special valve. 


nches in 
weighs 1% 


Faultless Nipple Display 


Because of the difficulty of getting nurs- 
ing bottle nipples properly displayed on 
irug store counters, the Faultless Rubber 
Company, Ashland, O., has developed a new 
display container in the form of a giant 
crystal glass nurser. This nurser is 13 
inches high and 6 inches wide, and the cover 





glass of the 


amber 
ompany’s No. 25 Wonder nipple for wide 
It makes an attractive coun- 
as well as a practical container 
being offered 
ree to druggists with one of the company’s 
assortments. 


Ss a reproduction in 


nouth nursers. 
er display 
or these nipples, and it is 





Protex Extension Lamp 
This portable extension lamp made by the 


Company, 15 North 
Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill, minimizes 
fire and electrical hazards and will with- 
stand all kinds of abuse in factories, garages 
or homes. The handle is made of a high 
grade rubber compound and furnishes com- 
plete protection from electric shock. It 
covers the lamp socket terminals, and all 
strain is removed from the socket and 
terminals by a seat inside the handle which 
acts as a cord grip. This pliant rubber 
handle also protects the lamp bulb against 
breakage. Under the name of the Vaprotex, 
the company also makes a safe vapor-proof 
extension lamp with rubber handle. The 
company also distributes Safeway plugs of 
rubber. 


Daniel Woodhead 


Camplite Air Mattress 


What is termed a new air mattress of 


radically different construction has just been 
announced by the Converse Rubber Com- 
Mass., 


Malden, under the name of 


pany, 





Camplite. In appearance. it resembles an or- 
dinary household mattress, but has a cush- 
ion of air instead of steel springs. Despite 
the fact that it weighs only six pounds in 
the full 30 by 72 inch size, tests have proven 
fhat this type of mattress can stand an ab- 
normal amount of abuse, according to the 
company. The mattress is of loop and link 
construction, the upper and lower pieces of 
rubberized fabric being joined together by 
a series of heavy web loops which are in- 
terlocked by a centre loop. These loops in 
turr are fastened to rubberized patches by 
stitching and riveting. 


Rubber Counters 


Fred W. Stuart, of F. W. Stuart & Com 
pany, last manufacturers, has succeeded in 
building counters of rubber and incorporat- 
ing them into shoes. Some of these shoes, 
which have been worn in an experimental 
way week after week, are still in good con- 
dition in so far as the shape and cling of 
the counters is concerned. The counter 
“gives” enough for the wearer to slip the 
shoe on to his foot without the aid of a shoe 
horn and then it snaps back into shape again 
and hugs to the heel like a glove. 


Swim-Toy Camel 

The line of inflatable Swim-Toys of the 
Seamless Rubber Company, New Haven, 
Conn., has been augmented by a large 
model of a camel that is already winning 
popularity on some of the southern beaches. 
This float is equipped with a sand bag keel 
to keep it upright in the water when it is 





not being ridden. It is 63 inches in length 
and will easily support the heaviest bather in 
the water. Colored a bright red with yel- 
low trimmings, this float is made 
from rubber of the highest quality and is 


camel 


of strong construction. 


Silhouette Gaytee 


Under the name of the Silhouette, the 
United States Rubber Company, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City, has added to its line 
of Gaytees a new model distinguished by 
its lightness, simplicity of construction, and 
Affording complete 
waterproof protection, it is made from ex- 


delicacy of contour. 





tremely light-weight and elastic materials. 
It can be worn with the top turned either 
up or down, allowing the wearer an individ- 
uality of choice. This model Gaytee is of- 
tered in a variety of colors—russet, ruby, 
fern, indigo, and black. 














‘Rubber News Around the World : 





DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 
PROFITS HIGHER IN 1929 


I dunlop Rubber 


1929, 


Preliminary report 
ended Dee 


Irom all 


Company for year ember 31, 


shows profit sources after depre- 


£2,307,354, or 


ciation amounted t approxi- 
mately $11,248,000, comparing with £1,359,- 
893 in 1928. After deducting dividends on 
preferred stocks of subsidiaries amounting 
to £309,750, interest on debenture stock, etc., 
£421,019; general reserve of £150,000 and 
taxation reserve of £225,761 there remained 
a balance of £1,200,824 available for divi- 
dends 

After deducting preference dividends of 


£295,313 and final common dividend of 
£924,461 less income tax, deficit was £18,950 
Credit balance at close of 1928 amounted to 
£801,278 from deducted 1929 
debit of £18,950, leaving total carry forward 
of £782,328, 
Substantially 
nounced by the Dunlop Cotton Mills, which 
is controlled by the Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany, for 1929, the gross figure being £396,- 
685, against £298,312 for 1928. To depre- 
ciation is placed £95,030, against £99,306 last 


which was 


increased pronts are an- 


is allocated 
leaving the net profit 
with £199,006. 


year, and to income-tax 
£30,000, against nil, 


at £271,655, as compared 


reserve 


Foreign Trade Convention 

The 17th 

vention will be 
at the Hotel 

under the auspices of the 


National Foreign Trade Con- 
held on Mav 2l, 22 and 23 
Biltmore, Los Cal., 
National Foreign 


will he 


Angeles, 


thirty ad- 

American 
including a 
vice- 


Trade Council There 


dresses by outstanding leaders in 
industry and foreign commerce, 

talk by Paul R. Mahony, executive 
president of the International B. F. 
Company, on “The Road 
South America.” 


Goodrich 
Through 
group 


Right 
General sessions, 
sessions, luncheons and dinners will be fea- 


tures of the program scheduled 


Profit of the Greengate & Irwell Rubber 
Company, Manchester, England. was larger 
in 1929 than in any other recent year at 


£101,183, or about 


CATALPO 


for 


$493,250 








Treads 




















Canadian Goodrich Loss 


Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., (contrelled 
by B. F. Goodrich Co.) for 1929, reports 
loss of $393,789 after depreciation and in- 
terest. In 1928 the Company reported net 
income of $2,130 equal to 3 cents a share 
on 70,412 shares of no-par common stock. 

British N. T. D. A. Formed 

[he National Tyre Distributors Associa- 
tion has been organized in England, and two 
sectional divisions have already been formed. 
\ Midlands Section was first instituted, and 
95 per cent of the dealers in that area im- 
mediately became members. A Northern 
Section was formed more recently with a 


meeting at Manchester. 


I. R. L TO HOLD EIGHTH 
ANNUAL DINNER-DANCE 


Members of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry will hold their eighth annual dinner 
and dance on May 19 at the Ball Room and 
Victoria Hall of the Criterion Restaurant, 
Ltd., Jermyn Street, London. The president, 
Eric MacFayden, will be in the chair, and 
the Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P., and 
other distinguished guests will be present. 

In view of the fact that ladies will be 
present, dancing will take place after the 
speeches and will continue until 2 A. M. In 
addition to Mr. MacFayden, the dinner com 
mittee includes F. D. Ascoli, C.LE., H. W. 
Franklin and J. H. Blake, F-.I.R.1. 








Shows Big Gain in Footwear 


2 y~ rubber industry of Czechoslovakia 
made good progress during 1929. Ex- 

ports increased 22 per cent in value, 
as compared with 1928, whereas imports ad- 
vanced only 4 per cent. This increase in 
exports reduced the unfavorable balance of 
trade in rubber products to $6,108,788 from 
$6,130,421 in 1928. The improvement in the 
trade was accomplished almost wholly by the 
rubber footwear industry, which increased 
its volume of exports by 314 per cent. Ex- 
ports of miscellaneous rubber goods in- 
creased slightly in volume, but automotive 
rubber goods and mechanical rubber goods 
both manifested decreases. Total 1929 ex- 
ports were $1,980,714 as against imports of 
$8,089,502. 

There factories in Czecho- 
slovakia engaged in the production of rub- 
ber but most of these are small. 
Only about 10 concerns are of considerable 
importance and these employ between 4,000 


are about 35 


goods, 


and 5,000 workers. The domestic industry 
has met with the greatest success in the 
production of elastic knitted goods, sus- 


penders, garters, and rubber texture goods 
Other important items of domestic produc- 
tion are rubber heels and soles, spongy rub- 
ber goods, gaskets, solid tires, and technical 
The value of domestic rub- 
totals about 


rubber goods. 
ber manufactures 
$9,000,000. 

The principal rubber factory is the Prague 
Rubber Co., of Prague, which was estab- 
lished in 1926 by the nationalization of the 
Czechoslovak branch of the Austrian Sem- 
perit group. The capital is around 6,000,000 
crowns (the crown equals $0.0296). It man- 
ufactures bicycle tires, solid tires, rubber 
rubber and heels, technical 
rubher goods, rubber tubes, rubber belts, 
rubber covers for rollers, high-pressure 
plants, covers of hard rubber, and other ar- 
ticles. 


annually 


sponges, soles 


“Matador,” of Bratislava, established in 
1905, is undoubtedly second in importance. 
The capital which is controlled by the Aus- 
trian Semperit group is 4,000,000 crowns. 
It manufactures solid tires, pneumatic cas- 
ings, rubber sponges, technical rubber goods, 
rubber tubes, rubber belts, rubber heels and 
soles, packing, and the like. It is however, 
able to supply only 7 per cent of the coun- 
try’s consumption of automoile casings. 

Viktoria, of Brno, has a capitalization of 
3,500,000 raincoats, 
technical rubber goods, rubber sponges, and 
like. estab- 
lished in having taken over the firm 
of Schnek & Kohnberger. 
chiefly elastic goods, raincoats, and technical 
rubber goods. The Berlin-Frankfurter Rub- 
ber Co., of Berlin, maintains a factory at 
Grottau and produces bicycle tires and sta- 


crowns. It produces 


the Optimit, of Prague, was 


1922 


<x, 


It manufactures 


tionery rubber goods. 

The outstanding development in 1929 was 
the establishment of a _ rubber-footwear 
manufacturing department by A. & T. Bata, 
the strongest and most important industrial 
concern within the Republic. The decrease 
in imports and the large advance in exports 
show distinctly the influence of Bata’s entry 
into the trade. Imports declined to 458,000 
kilos in 1929 from 926,000 kilos in 1928, 
whereas exports increased to 199,000 kilos 
from 48,100 kilos. 

Bata, which previously specialized almost 
wholly in leather footwear, is well known 
throughout the world, where its low-priced 
shoes compete with all makes of footwear. 
The daily average production is reputed to 
be 100,000 pairs at present. The develop- 
ment of the firm has been astounding—par- 
ticularly since 1922, when the daily pro- 
duction was but 4,000 pairs. At present 
14,900 are employed. 
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(,QODYEAR OF CANADA IS 
EARNING ITS DIVIDENDS 


That the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
y of Canada has well earned its dividends 
he six months ended March 31 is stated 

C. H. Carlisle, president. This has been 

mplished despite the fact that in the ex- 
nce of the company the first half of the 
il year shows smaller sales and conse- 
ntly lower profits than the second half, 
is also computed after usual depreciation 
a special reserve for doubtful accounts. 
fact,” says Mr. Carlisle, “the dividends 
the preterred stock for the entire year 
ive been earned and about 70% of the an 
al dividend on the common stock. 

Qur company owes no money except for 

irrent bills not yet due for payment and 

s a strong cash position, notwithstanding 

e fact that this is the time of year when 
expenditures are at their peak.” The next 
six months, Mr. Carlisle states, will show 

decided improvement. He adds that ex- 

nsion to the cotton plant at Ste. Hyacinthe, 

Oue., has been completed; most of the ma- 
nery has been installed and the plant will 
rtly be in production. 

Discussing the general outlook, Mr. Car- 
lisle states that production in the Canadian 
1utomobile industry shows a decrease of 31% 

r the six months ended March 31, and the 
Canadian domestic tire business a decrease of 
844%. Fifteen leading industries in Canada 
ll show a decrease in the amount of wages 
paid in January as compared with January, 
1929, and it will take time, he adds, to ad- 

ist and correct these adverse conditions, 

it they will be corrected. 

Referring to approval of tariff increases 
by the United States, Mr. Carlisle states 
these will likely curtail Canadian shipments 

that country. The proposed increases, 

e points out, affect Canadian products to 
value of about $75,000,000. Proposed sched- 
ule would increase the tariff from 20% to 
160% in some instances. He also refers to 
igh tariffs and restrictions against wheat 
mports imposed by many European coun- 


tries 


CATALPO 


for 
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New Avon Tire Factory 

The Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd., has 
placed a contract for the erection of another 
tire factory at Melskam, Eng., at a cost of 
£35,000 ($170,000), and to be completed im 
four months. TI Avon works were re- 
cently completely overhauled for the pro- 
duction of a new type of tire, the success of 
which has made the additional plant neces- 


sary. 


GOODYEAR INCORPORATES 
ARGENTINE SUBSIDIARY 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company ofh- 
cials announce the organization of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of Ar- 
gentina. The company has Jong contem- 


plated entering into the South American 


155 


field, this new company, which was formed 
for the purpose of acquiring title to a fac- 
tory site near Buenos Aires, being its first 
move. 

The new company, incorporated for $600,- 
00U, is an outgrowth of the decision to exe- 
cute an option on a site bought last fall. 
R. E. Sheldon, L. W. Baker and H. S. 
Kreighbaum of the Goodyear legal depart- 
ment, were named as incorporators in papers 
filed in Columbus, Friday. Officers of the 
company are the same as those of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company of Akron, with 
Paul W. Litchfield as president and chair- 
man of the board. 

It is stated that if a factory is erected 
in the Argentine its production will be for 
that country alone, and other South Amer- 
ican countries will continue to be supplied 
by the United States plants. 


























SITUATIONS WANTED 


MANUFACTURING ExecutTivE — Technical 
graduate, 38 years old, 14 vears experience 
with the industry’s leaders in the manutac- 
ture of hard rubber goods of all kinds, soft 
mechanical specialties, automobile 
body strips and chassis rubbers, heels and 
soles, rubber tile and mat floor coverings. 
Present employer moving East, prefer to re- 
main in midwest. Capable of organizing 
completely for any of the above lines. Ad- 
dress Box 557, THE Rupper Ace. 


rubber 








Consulting Rubber Technologist 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the 
eountry 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


| Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
| 


Trouble 
New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
| P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 











CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 














Cuemist — Technical graduate with six 
years’ experience in laboratory, factory con- 
trol and development work in processing of 
rubber stocks for large tire company desires 
position as assistant to either technical or 
production superintendent of rubber firm. 


Address Box 558, THe Rupser AGE. 








HELP WANTED 





CHEMISTS WANTED—To discover new uses 
for our products in all industries. We have 
a number of interesting new products which 
we believe can be used to advantage in in- 
numerable places. We are willing to pay 
from $25 to $200 for each new use suggested 
and adopted. Address Box 555, Tue Rus- 
BER AGE. 





RUBBER PLANT MANAGER WANTED 
A large and prosperous rubber 
plant situated near New York City 
requires a first-class man _ with 
technical and practical experience 
in rubber molding to manage fac- 
tory. In reply, state details of ex- 
perience, etc. Address Box 556, 
The Rubber Age. 

















SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 
ASBESTINE  *?2c14.1x Prerakep For USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office. Washington, D. Cc. 





LIBERAL 





WOREING 


SAMPLE 


FURNISHED 


FREE 
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rubber has dropped to even 
] er leve than it has previously reached 
durit t last seven yea Concurrently 
M 1 general drop in sugar and 
gra rude rubber lipy May 5 to 
close the New York utside market at 
14% cents a pound. Th s the lowest price 
reached since early September, 1922 
The average closing price for ribbed 
smoked sheets during the month of April was 
14.98 cents a pound at New York, as con 
pared with 15.34 cents March and with 
21.18 cents in April, 1929. This is first time 
the monthly average has dipped below 15 
cents since September, 1922, when it was 


14.44 cents a pound 


The abrupt decline in t 
doubtedly had its effect 
quotations, but the latter d 
when the securities market 


spond to bankers’ support at 
It is still far too 
effect of the 


early 


( essatic mn 


Plantations— 


Ribbed Smoked 
Spot-«-May 


Sheets 


June 

July-Sept 
Firet Latex, crepe rot 
Amber Crepe, No 
Amber Crepe, No 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin 
Brown Crepe, apecky 
Liquid Latex, per gal 

Paras 

Up-river Fine 
Up-river Medium 


Up-river Coarse 


Acre Bolivian fine 

Caucho Ball, Upper 

Islands, fine 
Centrals- 

Central, scrap 

Esmeraldas 
Balata- 

Bleck, Colombia 

Block, Ciudad 


LONDON MAR 

Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot-May 
June-Sept 


NEW YORK, MAY 5, 1930 


RUBBER 


ck market un 


the crude rubber 


t even rally 
finally did re 
d short covering 
nat the tru¢ 
ta 1 m the 
York outside 
14 @ .14% 
14 @ .14% 
144%@ .14% 
i,a 141 
13\@ 18% 
“ 3% 
l mw .13%% 
1844 18% 
124.4% 13% 
an @ 1.25 
154%@ .15% 
Nominal 
0T4E@ .07T% 
16 @ .16y% 
07% @ 07%, 
Nomiaal 
ewxXe — 
wyXege — 
Nominal 


48 @ AA 


KET 
Buyers 
“a 6%d 


CF 7a 


SINGAPORE MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Spot 


Sellers 


@ 654d 


higher levels 


May tapping 


vaca- 


Scrap 


April production of reclaimed rubber was 
higher than in any of the months 


f 1930, and it is felt that demand for rubber 


previous 


scrap will now show a steady increase. 
March exports of scrap rubber were higher 
than in 1929. Late prices follow: 
(Prices to Consumer) 

Auto tire peelings ton 27.50 @30.00 
Standard White auto ton 40.00 @4z2.50 
Mixed auto ton 17.50 @19.00 
Bicycle tires ton 15.00 @l17.00 


Clean solid truck tires ton 24.50 @25.00 


Boots and shoes cwt. 1.38 @ 1.40 
Arctics, ontrimmed Tb. 00%@ .01 
Inner tubes, No. 1 ib. .07 @ .07% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 


hb. .035¢@ .08% 
Inner Tubes, Red ih. .085@ .038% 
Air Brake Hose ton 17.50 @20.00 
Rubber Hose ton 17.50 @20.00 


Reclaimed 


sudden dip ot 
has naturally s 


W | ile the 


the crude 


4 cent a pound in 


commodity ftened 


reclaimed rubber prices, the 
tions are being held to with 
prospect of an advance rather than a further 
decline. 
expanding their sales expecta- 
tion of a heavy demand. Late prices follow: 


High Tensile 


Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black 
i. .11%@ .12 


current quota- 


firmly every 
Some of the leading reclaimers are 


activities in 


High Tensile Red ib. .10%@ .11 
Shoe 

Unwashed mh. 07 @ 07% 

Washed mh. 09 @ .09% 
Tube 

No. 1 (Floating) Dm. .12 @ .12% 

No. 2 (Compounded) ib. .09 @ .09% 
Tires 

Black ih. 07 @ OTK 

Black, selected tires i. .07%@ .07% 

Dark Gray Th. .0O8%@ .08% 

Light Grey Ib. .09%@ .10 

White i. .11 @ .11% 

Truck, Heavy Gravity md. OT @ OT% 

Truck, Light Gravity Th. OT%@ .07T% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends Dm. .06 @ .06% 

Red ». .10%@ .11 








Cotton 
COMPARISON 


‘ 


mmodities, cotton has 


with the other chief 


been holding its 


| . 


wn very well during the past month 
[he average of the daily closing prices for 
spot middling upland cotton during April 
was 16.39 cents a pound, as compared with 


15.13 cents in March and with 20.29 cents in 
\pril of last 

On only one day during th« month 
did the closing spot price for cotton dip be- 
low the 16-cent mark. And in the first few 
May 10 sign of falling off in 
the manner that crude rubber has, but rather 
it rallied to close on May 5 at 16.55 cents a 
pound 


year. 


past 


days of it gave 1 


The high, low and closing prices on the 
New York Cotton Exchange on May 5 were 
as follows 

High Low Close Close 

May 5 Apr. 21 

May 16.35 15.92 16.34 15.76 
July 16.48 1603 16.44 168.99 
Oct 14.22 14.00 14.30 15.15 


Tire Fabrics 


Price quotations for tire fabrics held firmly 
during the fortnight, with demand improv- 
ing. Some mills are now at or near capacity 
to supply tire factories. Late prices for the 


various grades follow: 

CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 Th. .424%@ 42% 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/38 Th. .44%@ .45 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/38 DH. .88%@ .39 


COTTON and FABRICS 


Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 Ib. .39%@ .40 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 Ih. .484%@ .48% 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 Ib. 53 @ .58% 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 8 oz. th. .86%@ .37 
Carded, American, 10 oz Ib 37%,@ .38 
Carded, American, 12 oz. 1b 36 @ .37 
Carded, American, 14 oz. ib. .35 @ .40 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 8% oz. hm. .87 @ .Al 
Carded, American, 10% oz. bi) 37 @ .41 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
23-11 ply TD. .42%@ .43 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
10-ply ih. 35 @ .35%4 
. 
Sheetings 
Sheetings have been unchanged to frac- 


tionally lower in the fortnight. Late prices, 
as quoted by the Textile Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, follow: 


10-inch, 2.50-yard yd. - @ .10% 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd. 09%@ .09% 
40-inch, 3.15-yard yd. .09%@ .10 

40-inch, 3.60-yard yd. — @ .08% 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. — @ O7T% 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. @ .661, 





Ducks 


Hose and belting ducks weakened in price 
during the period, but other grades have re- 
mained firm. The latest quotations are as 
follows: 

Belting and Hose 
Enameling 


Single filling 
Double filling 


Ps 
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® bo Co 
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1as just reported earnings for the first quarter higher than in 1929. 


CHEMICALS 


ESPITE repeated predictions in financial journals to the effect that the 
lowered price of carbon black and the slackened activity in tire factories 
would cut into the profits of carbon black companies, one of these firms 


It may be 


xpected that others in the field have been making out equally well and that the 
second and third quarters of the year will increase their business and profits 
Other suppliers of chemicals and compounding ingredients 
. the rubber industry are also finding conditions better than they have been 


very considerably. 


painted in the financial press and may yet make 1930 a record year. 


have shown practically no change 


Organic ACCELERATORS 
A-l _ » 24 @ 
A-5-10 SLRS eee Tb. 33 @ 
Be. ccnrnmeninninmnmanencitiia bb. 55 @ 
RE tb. 62 @ 
A-16 tb. 57 @ 
DMD vdcitdinininseatieininditaiiaaiel is > = @ 
A-20 . , 1 
A-32 th. 30 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia, ‘crystals... lb. 656 @ 
Aniline oil, drums, 5 
f.o.b, works Ib. 15 @ 
Captax <a : 
Crylene — 55 @ 
paste = 456 @ 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine — * 42 @ 
Diphenylguanidine ......... soee- Do 30 @ 
Dipsol Tb. 4.30 @ 
Ethylidene aniline .............-....- ib. 46 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline Ib. 40 € 
Heptene ma 40 @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine ........Ib. .58%@ 
Lithex Tb. 18 @ 
Methptenediontiine laa bb. 374%@ 
Monex Jb. 3.25 @ 
Oxynone Ib. 68 @ 
Phenex ; Tb. 75 @ 
R & H 40 bm 4 @ 
R & H 50 tb. 0 @ 
R & H 397 Tb. 15 @ 
R-2 th. 1.95 @ 
Safex tb. 1.2¢ @ 
sPDX th. 1 @ 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 tb. 
No. 2 tb. 
Tensilac, No. 389 ............ tb. 4 @ 
Tensilac, No. 41 tb. 50 @ 
Thermlo F tb. 50 @ 
Thiocarbanilid, drums .... .254%@ 
frimene tb. 15 @ 
base tb. 1.20 @ 
Triphenylguanidine bb. 58 @ 
Tuads tb. 
Ureka tr. 1% @ 
Vulcanex tr. 
Vulcone tb. 
Vuleanol tr. 
Z 88 tr. 50 @ 
Zimate tb. 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue tr. 084% @ 
Lead, white tb. 08% @ 
Litharge, domestic tb. .09%@ 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per 100 Th 56.35 @ 
heavy per100. 865 @ 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian tb. 35 @ 
Ultramarine bis) 06 @ 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian th. 05%4@ 
Umber, Turkey tb. 04%@ 
Greens 
Chrome, light tr. 30 @ 
medium tb. 31 @ 
dark tr. 34 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl. bie) 344%@ 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 tb. 40 @ 
sulfur, free tb. 56 @ 
golden 15/17 F.s. iia tb. 20 @ 
Indian English ................. tb. 08 @ 
Domestic (Maroon) ......... tb. 11 @ 
Oximony ioceansiebabninenni tb. 18%@ 
Red oxide, pure ............... tb. 10 @ 
Venetian red tb. 03 @ 
Vermillion. pecmemamntiane 
BEE dcnchitnsteaieedons m. 200 @ 
Whites 
Lithopone, Akeolith ..... tb. .06 3/6@ 
Lithopone, Albalith ........ 05% 


in the fortnight. 


rm 
eta’ 
wt 


28% 


-60 
08% 
ll 


5.45 
3.75 


-36 
382 


12% 
OT 








Lithopone, Vanolith 
Titanox B, f.o.b. St. Louis, 


Titanox C, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
tb. 


Zine Oxide—American Process 
American Azo: 


ZZZ (lead free) ......... tb. 
ZZ (leaded) ................. b. 
Horsehead Brand: 
| tb. 
pO ane 
XX Red, lead free ........ tb. 
Kadox, black label ..........1. 
nee tr. 
red label ... 
Zine Oxide—French Process 
White seal 7 .. 
gg, ES th. 
Red seal bd. 
Yellows 
Chrome a 
Ocher, French medium 2 


domestic 


Prices 


.05%E 
07% 
08% 


17% 


.02 03 
O1%G@ .02 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake ton 
Ammonia carbonate, lump = * 
Asbestine ton 
Barium carbonate .................... tb. 
Barium Dust = * 
Barytes southern off-color. ton 

Western prime white....ton 

imported : — 
Basofor = % 
Rlacks 

Arrow “Aerfloted” 

Bone Black 

Carbon, compressed 

Carbon, uncompressed 

Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana 

Disperso, f.o.b. Texas 

Drop Black 

Fumonex 

Excello, compressed 


Gastex, f.o.b, Texas 
Lamp Black 
Micronex 
Thermatomic-Thermax . 
Flex * 
P-33 
United carbon, fob Tex. 
Velvetex carbon 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works 
Carrara filler 
Catalpo (fact.) 
Clay, China, domestic 
Aerfloted Suprex 
Congaree, c. 1. 


f.o.b. mine ton 
Dark Blue — ves. tOn 
Dixie a 
Langford ton 
Lexington . ton 
Minera! Flour, 
ce. lL. fob mine ton 
SERRE e RES ET: ton 
Tensulite 
Glues, extra white tr. 
medium white rb. 
Magnesia, carbonate ........... th. 
Mica, white water grnd. ....... pm. 
Off color (biotite) nr. 
Rotten Stone powdered) ........ th. 
Soapstone, powdered ‘ ton 
Starch, powdered cw. 
Talc, domestic ton 
, ff eas ton 
Whiting, commercial cwt. 
English cliffstone wt. 
Quaker ‘ — 
ID cciccssnsensiigeitigieenaniel ton 
Sussex .... ton 
Witco picdiauiligadatainiaaaal ton 
Bime Carbonate .........cccccceccccoocess pb. 
Roe: " 





21.85 @24.50 

0T%@ 07% 

14.76 @18.00 

3%4@ 08 
@ 


12. $0 G 18:00 


05%@ 


05 @ 
05 @ 
051 @ 
05 @ 
06 @ 
.044%@ 
05 @ 
.044%@ 
10 @ 
.05%4@ 


05%@ .11 
04 @ 06 
75.00 @90.00 
o1%@ 
02 @ 
8.00 
10.00 


$318 


@ 2. 
@22. 
9.00 @ 
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Genasco (factory) ................ ton 60.00 @52.00 
Granulated M. R. ................. ton 
Hard Hydrocarbon ................. ton 
Paradura sipeniedaaniii ton 62.50 65.00 
Pioneer, MR, solid a a, ton 40.00 42.00 
Pioneer-granulated .................. ton 50.00 @652.00 
R & H Hydro-Carbon ...... ton 27.06 @29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid .............. ton 384.00 @80.00 
M.R. (gran) ton 388.00 @s80.00 
Acids SOFTENERS 
Nitric, 36 degrees ....... cwt. 6.00 @ 6.26 
ee, cwt. 1.60 @ 1.96 
—  _—s apeneennen Ib. 38 @ 388% 
Acids, Fatty 
IID iciccevisintsianiomerentieetn Tb. 15 @ «16 
ee ea ib. 16 @ .19 
Stearic, double pressed....Ib. 17 @ .22 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% ...........cwt. 38.76 @ 3.91 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. ewt. 140 @ 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls. .... Ib. 09 @ .10% 
Cottonseed, crude — @ .07% 
Cycline — 27 @ .84 
Degras (c.l. 100 bbis.) . 3%e@ — 

Less c. |. (10-25 bbis.) > 04¢g@ — 

Lots less than 10 bbis.... Ib. 044%@ .04% 
REE, Seiltectabcteisnsetnainnns tb. 05%@ .06% 
Palm Lagos = OT%@ .07% 

Niger a 06%@ .07 
Para-Flux gal. 17 @ — 
Petrolatum, white | sili tr. .08 68% 
Pigmentaroil ................... gal. 21 é 26 
Pine, steam distilled gal. -65 -70 

destructively distilled gal. 55 @ .58 
Witco Palm Oil ............... tb. 1@-— 
Witco Softener (f.o.b. wks.).1b..02 @ — 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy Ib. 06%@ 07% 

coal tar ... eal. 05% .06 

pine, 200 tb. gr. wt... bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib.... bbl. — @ 8.65 
i... eraser tb. -0388 0448 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. ....... bbl. 18.60 Sisic0 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure tb. 11 @ .12 
Alcohol denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. gal. 51 @— 
Benzol, 90% gal. 22 @ «.24 
Carbon bisulphide tr. 054%@ .06% 
Carbon tetrachloride tr. 06%@ 07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbls........ gal. 146@-— 
Naptha, solvent gal. 35 @_ .40 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b .Okla.) . gal. oo @— 
Turpentine, spirits gal. 55 @ .61% 

woo gal. — @ 41 

destructively distilled _ gal. 40 @ 4 

Waxes 
Beeswax, white th. 51 @ .58 
Carnauba Tb. — @ .385 
Ceresin, white th. 10 @ ii 
Montan, crude th. .06%@ .07 
Ozokerite, black th 24 @ 26 
green th. 26 @_ .80 
Paraffin (c. 1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale tb. 3%e@ — 
White crude scale 124/126 th. 3%aQ — 
Refined, 125/127 tb. 44a — 
Refined, 128/180 th. 04%4@ — 
Refined, 185/137 tb. 64a — 
Refined, 138/140 tb. 07%a@ — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite, Resin Tb. 
Powder tb. 
White = * 
Albasar ......... md. 70 @ .%% 
REE SER AES tb. 
TEN tsisshnicasctnncssenseapantaitiiensagegl th. 57 @ .60 
RE Sa meen b. 
Oxynone 68§ @ st 
Resistox ba 54 @ 
Stabilite Tb. 57 @ .62 
Stabilite Alba th. -70 @ .16 
VGB bi) 55 @ .66 
SPECIALTIES 
Sunproof 35 @ .387% 
Tonox 56 @ .60 
Black = 14 
White » | ° 
BID ~ arinenvevccincceleicaimianenineiiediada 08 @ «.16 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) ........1b. 034%@ .04% 


Sulfur flour, 


Ref’n’d, 100% pure Gass) ewt. 2.40 @ 2.75 
Commercial (bags) . 


cw. 1.76 


Vandex 


@ 2.10 
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TIRES & TUBES AUTOMOBILES 
CRUDE RUBBER S KC I ION GASOLINE 
ET imports of crude rubber into stocks on Mav 3 amounted to 99.417 
N we Pe —_ in PLAN OF THE SECTION , > ee 
the nited tates during the The statistics included in this section long tons, as compared with 95,009 
‘ rf 1903 ale have been chosen for their constant im- : . 
first quarter of 1930 totaled perténse te the rabber industry. The long tons on April 12 and with 90,431 
6, SAR mo fone ore T 2 tables are reprinted in the same relative 
126,548 long ton ’ greater amount ee, eae ote long tons on March 29. 
than in either o! the two previous quar- kept current by the addition of new figures - : - 2 
: - ; , as soon as they become available. The amounts of crude rubber in- 
ters, but well below the receipts ol . 7° . : 
161.597 | he fret ti Table of Contents voiced to the United States during Ap- 
Ol,oY/ long tons during the first three P . . ; be 
, . ; United States Rubber Imports and Exports ril have shown little decline from the 
months of 1929 The figure for the Rubber Consumption in the United States . > : 
Rubber Invoiced to the United States shipments of March, considering the 
current year was, however, more than Daily Rubber Prices in New York ve 
1.000 long t alien Re Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices month as a whole. The last two weeks 
él, iong ons avove aqaomestic cCon- London Official Rubber Prices f " 7 } ee Ie 7 a 
sumption and was. therefore. responsi Daily Cotton Prices in New York Ot Apru, however, were the lowest ot 
. : Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. 8. the present ve : his respect and ; 
ble for the rapid advance of stocks on Rubber in London and Liverpool € present year in this respect ant may 
Kubber in Singapore and Penang : o . a ontie, wine . 2 
esd to thie cremers ee ee indicate a definite change in the trend. 
- 8 ‘ , , Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada _ -.rine ime . 
[ nited Kingdom stocks have contin- Rims Inspected and Passed in the Uv. 8. Latest figures coverin 1m vorts and 
. ee os » weil . United States Consumption of Gasoline xD = > andj - “NE 
ued their steady rise and will undoubt- Rubber Mapests foom Peeductas Coustetes exports from the leading producing 
div he well over the 100.000 ark Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries and consuming countrie ave 
edly be well over the 100, ton mark ae ect ge ip cng ne ng g atries have been 
before the present month is ended. Imports of Guayule and Related Gums added to the appropriate tables in this 
: ' ‘ Consumption, etc., of Reclaimed Rubber . 
Combined London and _ Liverpool section. 

















U. S. Imports and 
of Crude Rub 


Exports 
ber 








U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 






































a Gross Imports————.. -——_ Re-exports o Figures on Monthly Basis 
Average Average : 4 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 
Deciared Declared = Jan. 30,106 29,058 29,688 $2,196 31,518 34,408 43,002 36,669 
Tota! Value Tota! Vaiue = Feb. 80,149 25,736 29,761 $1,186 30,187 33,702 41,594 $2,726 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound 7 Mar. 36,629 28,386 383,498 382,986 386,141 385,688 44,730 35,914 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Ree Cents Tons Apr. 29,085 27,129 $4,189 82,696 35,871 32,772 47,521 
1921 185,394 78,772,677 17.76 6,716 414,924 10.86 179,678 May 36,155 25,845 85,322 29,864 384,592 37,338 49,283 
1922 $01,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296.267 June 24,272 22,7583 85,822 28,598 88,801 37,676 43,227 
1928 $09,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,319 28.87 800.372 sane is -. 
1924 $28,056 174,231,381 28.71 10,909 6,067,687 2698 817,747 [U7 17.686. 23,596 36,063 = 27,577 §=29,219 87,407 = 41.526 
1926 896,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 69.76 381.815 AUS 20,359 28,982 35,909 34,583 33,460 42,927 38,274 
1996 418.888 606,817,807 54.68 17,671 22,470,588 66.77 ses'e6e7  S*?* 17,594 $31,497 381,691 32,904 27,214 39,882 34,707 
1927 426.258 $39,874,774 85.60 23,775 24,735,488 89.76 898.483 Oct. 21,821 $31,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 40,857 34,800 
1928 499,781 244.864.973 25.08 88.159 18.128.361 26.17 407,572 Nov. 20,437 27,289 28.853 28,080 26.792 37,461 27,659 
1929 660,084 239,178,783 19.15 86,485 16,868,783 20.64 628.599 Dec. $1,902 27,199 28,748 26,298 25,492 31,232 238,581 
1927: patie ations 
July $7,677 $1,678,289 $7.88 1.968 1,560,868 35.59 85,719 Totals 305,694 328,769 888,481 866,149 871,027 441,340 469,804 
Aug. 81 . . . ° ‘ $4.12 31,001 > . . 
Sept. $3301 25,814,412 33.94 3,500 8.086.929 88.74 29801 ” — Figures on Quarterly Basis 
Oct. $0,184 22,163,282 $82.78 2,513 2,042,718 36.29 97.67 Quarter 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Nov $8,592 27,895.428 31.69 2.469 2,014,196 36.48 386.123 280-/Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,263 94,301 99,216 108,558 128,565 
Dec 80.787 22.218.574 82.26 2.655 2.245.754 87.77 28.082 Apr./June 127,860 89,493 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 108,500 189,298 
1988 : July /Sept. 55,621 88,818 99,498 93,793 89,210 117,578 118,746 
Jan. 89,107 80,278,444 84.56 1,988 1,784,990 388.95 87,119 Oct./Dec. 155,067 638,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 
Feb. 83.663 27,763,655 36.82 2,788 2,229,589 36.35 30.925 -—— eS 
Mar. 40,611 82,108,042 35.29 3.718 2,587,435 $1.07 ~ Totals 282,427 805,507 339,752 $84,644 $58,415 372,528 442,227 466,475 
Apr. $7,985 27,287,266 $82.11 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 35.663 ~~ eh 
May $1,059 19,058,672 27.839 2,399 1,886,807 25.80 on eee ‘ a Rubber —— —— its monthly rubber consumptior 
J 27.765 14,121,219 22.71 2,621 1,400,697 Y gures to 90 per cent complete. p until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
July 81.258 14,144,765 20.20 38,087 1451 446 o090 sem! likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Aug. 21.204 12,860,150 18.39 2,377 1,084,646 20.37 28, mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Sept. 39.235 16,512,019 18.50 38.088 1,384,148 20.34 36,797 wed in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
Oct. 44.058 18,200,382 18.44 2.405 1,085,407 20.15 41,653 — ——- — as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
Nov. 86,519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 38,731 ™#” Scepees GS poemmnary. 
Dec. 43,511 17,680,066 18.04 2,788 1,165,748 19.00 40,778 
19t9: Py 
Jan. 57,564 22,872,943 17.74 8,663 1,773,401 21.61 68,901 R bbe I d h | S 
Feb 64.265 24,760,111 17.20 2,966 1,874,788 20.77 61,310 u r invoice to t e * 
Apr. 55.725 25,542,726 20.46 8.293 1.624.287 22.02 62.482 (Kep 7 can Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
May 61,161 24,355,511 21.26 2,886 1,849,690 21.24 48,325 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
June 41,663 18,799,807 20.14 8,152 1,470,746 20.88 38,611 Week Ended Malaya Ceylon East Indies & Liverpoo! Tota 
July 43.944 19,842,147 19.65 38,424 1,590,411 20.73 40,520 eb. 1 5,078 1,218 1,679 98 8,068 
Aus. 87,222 16,530,090 19.88 2,644 1,282,217 20.80 34,578 Feb. 8 9,902 1,788 2,572 31 14,2¢3 
Sept. $4,472 165,214,485 19.70 2,011 861,068 19.11 $2,461 Feb. 15 7,223 1,312 1,315 59 9,909 
Oct. 88,168 16,192,261 18.94 2,614 1,190,510 20.83 35,549 = rob. 22 7,010 1,223 2,389 51 10,678 
Nov. 43,507 18,189,806 18.66 2,929 1,300,854 19.82 40,578 war. 1 8.146 2'315 2898 87 13.416 
Dec. 42,952 17,573,880 18.27 2,745 1,007,279 16.88 40,207 war 3 6.637 925 1.990 45 9,597 
1980: Mar. 15 6,256 658 1,786 10 8,710 
Jan. 47,496 17,793,563 16.72 . 8,144 1,077,415 15.30 44,852 Mar. 22 7,075 153 1,997 19 9,844 
Feb. 42,687 14,798,240 15.48 2,280 960,790 18.80 40,407 Mar. 29 5,867 1,335 1,462 —_ . 
Mar. 44,976 14,653,248 14.54 38,187 1,192,708 16.71 41,789 Apr. 5 7,435 779 2,169 — 10,323 
Apr. Apr. 12 7,026 1,235 1,527 7 9,795 
May Apr. 19 6,013 493 1,109 21 7,686 
June Apr. 26 5,558 642 1,224 -_ 7,424 
—_—_—_—_ — —— 
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Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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(New York Market) 
———aAverage Price per Pound for Years 1910-1921—— 


48.70 
36.20 


16.36 


Cents 
60.15 


Year 
1918 
1919 


1920 
1921 


72.50 
72.23 


Cents 
65.33 


Year 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1922—-— 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 


1924 


1923 


Months 


15.24 
15.85 
15.34 


20.14 
23.97 
24.55 
21.18 
21.46 
20.64 


40.25 


$2.7 
26.82 


18.9 


38.75 
38.25 
41.04 


40.86 


62.25 


79.50 
59.00 


36.71 
36.01 
41.00 
43.64 
58.4 


14.98 


18.99 
19.59 


40.7 
37.25 


51.25 
7 47.75 
26 42.50 


22.51 
18.89 
18.81 


99 


32.4! 
27.39 
26.88 








London Closing Prices of Ribbed 


Smoked Sheet 


(In Pence Per Pound) 


Average Monthly Price Per Pound 


1980 


Pence Pence 


1929 
505 
160 


10.656 10.291 


1928 
Pence 
9.300 10 
8.530 10 


Month 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct 

Nov. 
Dec. 
Average 
for Year 


7.595 
7.391 


1930 
Pence 

7.471 

7.948 


1929 
Pence 

9.942 
11.87§ 
12.185 
10.490 
10.717 
10.580 
11.065 


1928 
Pence 
19.310 
15.713 
12.736 
8.864 
8.845 
9.293 
9.312 


Spot Closing Cotton Prices 








(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 


Recent Dailv Price Per Pound 
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Sn) 


1930 


Cents 


17.58 
19.08 


19.84 
. 19.97 


Month 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Average 
for Year 


Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
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. 9 T . . . . . = 
World Stocks of Crude Rubber U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics ; 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE UC. S. (All Figures Represent Thousands) 
; : j s4E CASINGS 
as ON HAND AFLOAT ON HANI AUTOMOBILE CASING 
AND AFLOAT ~ 4 * 
“ - 193 1929 1980 Figures for Recent Years 
Jar ‘4 ‘ 8.596 61,863 151,500 154,938 182,512 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
{ 63 5 68,404 152 1 153,883 207,267 Production 40,932 45,259 51,633 60,845 61,237 64,489 77,944 738,308 92: 
i é 1 12 220.162 Shipments 39,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 74,021 2 
Inventory 6,182 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 18,624 12,627 21 
Apr 113,083 107,659 33,986 55,409 147,069 163,068 a ’ 2 
May 5, BE 4,374 404 39,730 152,596 Figures for Recent Months y2 
Jung 10,198 ‘ 16,035 30,119 138,096 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY - 
on at — Te ‘ 28 1929 1980 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 9 
July SS.26S 98,586 yn AS65608 188,008 Jar $58 6,722 4,745 5,894 6,626 4,701 9,949 92: 
Aug 68.994 y 769 51.875 41,618 120,869 132,387 Felt 6 262 6919 4859 5.031 5 229 4.474 11.721 D 
ept 68,8 84,362 {8,566 49,480 117,417 133,842 ie 750 Oe Ate cee ¥ 
° svick ; ‘,oiv V¥,foal »,1US - 
AD! 
Oct 66.42 88,483 41.57 62.294 107,992 150,777 4 6.178 7.884 —— §.812 7.294 12.717 16.929 Ma 
Nov 61,956 92,219 68,119 62,358 130,075 77 May 6759 814 6457 71 12.09 849 Jur 
Dec 66,166 106,188 68,764 62,389 134,930 167,527 tees 6692 7304 7117 7.254 - 12162 17.957 ah Jul 
Rubber Manuf ers’ As ation figures raised to 100%.) | ms ry — ‘ Au 
Tuly 8 6.475 7,895 7,855 7 83 Set 
\ / - > aon 2"403 bye 7 ‘ det 
a _ ig 169 » BOF 8,40 7,845 4 6 ay 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN | oo ca can > ois bees le ae vo 
Stocks in London | Oct “ro 5717 4.960 11.520 12.845 : 192 
| Nov 5 3.608 4,998 3,558 12,579 12,935 Jal 
De 605 3,261 4,591 3,346 13,624 12,627 Fel 
At Ate y2s 29 eT Ma 
lar 66,524 5.191 60,434 luly 15.429 30,080 AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES ~ 
4 ——— ovens ~ wo + Figures for Recent Years ' Jui 
: Ju 
Apr Oct z 17,80 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 Au 
M 1,628 , N ) 154 Production 50.850 60.116 70.706 82.614 76,618 70,823 80,180 72,417 ’ Sey 
Tune 88,756 3 19 1,304 Shipments 49.673 59,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 77.127 75,298 ' 0 
Inventory? 7,648 8,425 11,052 11,313 16,200 13,692 16,117 13,360 NJ 
: ind « tece y ‘ . 
At End of Recent Weeks . Figures for Recent Months ' 
First Second Third Fourth Fift . , 
: . " PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
— Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 1998 1999 1980 19298 1999 1980 1928 1929 1980 
November 18,092 49,302 50,068 51,012 52,538 B.441 6.517 4.914 6.072 1.242 56,181 12,962 16,586 18.561 Mi 
December -3 431 53.180 53.294 54.260 Fet 6.895 6.769 1.943 >. 431 5.278 4,627 14 650 16,999 138,905 
1980 Mar 6.231 7,46 5.731 6,737 15.573 17,750 ' 
January 56,616 58,990 59,607 59,984 . ae gcee 2.168 16.688 18.184 = 
lshomare 60 ARO 61.4% 59 BB 39 725 pr 6.6 7.634 5.702 7.16 - 6.638 is, we 
-—" ~E ons yn yt 69.233 May 7,168 7,660 6,300 7,038 17,702 18,928 - a b 
April 4 883 73250 74,084 mee’ | June 6.953 6,978 7.136 6,950 17,159 17,741 192 
i ( 3 13,253 ‘ lon 
juls 6.674 6,178 8.729 8,113 14,974 16,332 not 
Stocks in Liverpool Aug S348 5.846 9.350 8.183 13,931 14,157 \ 192 
1929 Sent 7,108 5,536 7,154 6,250 13,548 13,424 — (*) 
November 14,272 16,158 17,543 17,479 17,752 ; bf te ain? et trot 
December 17,922 18,263 18,696 19,059 | Oct 6.929 5,381 5.662 5,001 15.285 18,656 ” 
1980 Nov 5.59? 8 TRI 5.902 3.712 5.743 13,701 i 
January 19,438 19,640 19,515 20,063 —— | Dec 5,184 3,716 - 4,858 3,631 16,117 13,660 " 
February 19.898 19,761 19,677 19,704 (*) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
March 0.693 ).727 20,849 21,187 21,198 | ation estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
April 4 ACYL 2? 663 3.546 issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics } 
in this table 
‘*) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated } | 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE | suena ras ———— —_—— ~ 
~ ; ) e228 . . . 1! 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) Automobile Production | . 
End of 192 1925 930 nd of 192 192 ° 1 
~ oy ae A al — United States— Canada ! 
Feb ° a4 » ane 143 “e . 18.971 30 884 Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand t 
Mat ett 9 42 in er Sent 14.898 82 188 are Cars Cars Tota! i 
Apr 16.946 26.474 oe Find 12149 33°770 1923 4.020.255 %.631.722 888.527 146.488 129.298 17.210 4.166.699 ‘ 
May 17,487 30.764 anaes . 29'188 30.068 eee 3.600.918 8.208.049 897.869 185.246 117.765 17.481 8.786.164 , 
June 18,207 30,408 a D 32.895 35.548 1925 4.265.704 3.760.459 595.245 161.389 129.911 229.078 4.427.098 , 
of aes ; —— 1926 4.298.799 8.808.753 499.046 205,092 164.488 40.609 4,503,891 } 
1927 8.393.887 2.938.868 453.019 179.426 146.870 82.556 8.578.813 | 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 1928 
109 M ow ; July $90,445 237,933 52,512 25,226 20,122 5,104 415,671 1 
| aya Afloatfor pyonand Colombo Para and aod 458.429 400.689 57.740 31.245 24.974 6.971 489.674 
End Mainland Europe Manaos Sent 413.722 858.272 54.259 21.198 16.572 4621 484.915 } : 
Jan 14,4738 8,440 
Neb - Oct 397.096 339.976 57.120 18,586 13 016 5.520 415.632 
Mar Nor 256.926 17256 89.620 11.769 8.154 R.A15 262.708 : 
Apr Dec. 233.135 205.144 27.991 9.425 6.734 2.691 242.560 
Ma _ — ag “= = 
— TOTAL 4.357.884 3.826.618 530.771 242.382 196.7387 45.645 4.599.944 
Reported | U. S. Department of Commercs 1929 o . e o 2 
Jan 402.154 350.61 51.587 21.501 17.164 4.3887 423.655 
i ore Feb 486.084 407.589 58.495 31.2927 25.584 5.708 497,871 | 
+ =| =) = March 584,733 513.266 69.559 40,621 32.833 7.788 625.354 
Ri I ’ ’ P i " U S April 620.656 538.679 81.977 41,90: 34.392 7.509 662.557 
ims inspec ¢ Mar RNR ORO 516.055 &F.59R 31.559 25.129 6.490 835.528 
pected and Passed in U.S. A aa oan eae ae «is te | 3 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) July 500.231 427.218 78.118 17.461 18.690 8.861 517,792 
Aug 499 899 444.711 54.912 14.214 17 O87 8.177 518.843 
Per Cent Per Cent | “ert 415.882 365.651 49.681 18.817 10.719 8.107 429.149 
Total Balloons Tota! Balloons | “ct $80,011 $21,195 58.816 14.523 8.975 5.542 894.584 
1922 16.297.785 0.0 1926 24,199,524 78.8 Nov 217,570 70.928 46.842 9.424 7.187 2.227 226.994 
1923 »3.140,62 0.6 1927 19,.700.008 79.1 Dec. 119,950 92.717 27.233 5.495 4.426 1.969 125,445 
1924 21,868,311 19.7 1928 24,247,282 81.6 _ a | a ——— aes 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.8 TOTAL 5.358.361 4.608.609 754.752 268,295 207.498 55.797 5.621.656 
1929 1930 ——-- —S— —— —_ — 
July 1,896,666 78.2 January 1,601,326 840 | — 1930 “ 
August 1,570,099 79.4 February 1.658.421 78.9 Tan 278.089 235.099 87.999 10.3888  &.85R 1.582 288.477 
September 2,110,008 80.7 March 2,061,999 79.1 | Feb 823.962 276.233 {7.129 15.542 18.021 2 527 829.510 
October 1,647,360 76.4 April March 401,378 336,178 64,200 20,730 17,165 3.565 422,108 
November 596,989 64.7 May April 
December 879.259 79.0 June May 
June 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


Long Tons 
—-—— BRITISH MALAYA: —— DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Gross Exports British 
Grose Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceyion*’ Burma wak‘* Borneo’ Siam* Madura E.Coast D.E.I1. China* Vv alley Other* Tota!’ 
23 252,016 70,432 181,584 89,971 6,416 6,705 4,237 1,718 82,980 46,844 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
924 259,706 108,524 151,182 89,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 64,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
925 $16,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 6,877 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,528 
26 $91,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,418 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,580 
27 $71,322 182.845 188,477 55.356 11,321 10,928 6.582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8.645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
128 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5.018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
928: 
eb. 28,848 12,911 15,937 4,947 1,081 667 581 536 4,052 6,757 8,630 787 1,612 1,276 46,860 
lar. 27,879 10,508 17,371 3,683 775 645 681 269 8,999 6,825 9,690 700 2,750 1,211 47,499 
Apr. 20,1389 9,335 10,804 3,233 789 630 494 258 8,993 5,040 5,499 736 1,014 1,323 83,810 
May 26,483 10,350 16,138 3,091 654 842 494 241 4,943 6,855 10,347 717 2,602 1,185 45,994 
June 22,994 16,168 6,826 3,107 963 926 494 451 6,419 5,863 18,655 725 1,399 960 40,788 
July 80,481 18,383 17,098 6,129 1,043 905 598 366 5,602 7,566 11,594 698 1,264 873 62,731 
Aug. 35,674 15,114 20,560 5,720 398 1,227 693 544 5,668 7,438 11,898 712 1,782 450 56,936 
Sept. 29,769 11,239 18,680 4,676 457 938 694 447 4,956 6,536 9,863 969 1,614 494 60,0738 
Oct. 24,476 12,603 11,873 3,999 864 949 564 457 5,295 7,474 10,124 513 1,399 732 44,243 
Nov. 68,135 10,436 57,699 8,005 1,048 772 564 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
Dec. 66,763 11,122 55,641 7,848 1,118 744 565 294 5,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 588 94,769 
1929: 
Jan. 52,546 18,415 39,131 8,301 1,664 873 600 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 850 2,184 642 79,438 
Feb. 47,926 12,108 85,823 7,064 1,117 956 600 495 6,572 7,611 10,384 807 2,104 620 78,952 
Mar. 49,448 14,553 $4,895 6,583 1,418 768 601 499 5,515 6,620 10,629 658 2,382 786 71,289 
Apr. 49,816 11,414 38,402 5,097 727 747 548 306 5,997 6,645 11,321 678 1,950 669 172,982 
May 43,960 15,593 28,367 5,723 800 966 548 453 6,264 6,961 18,437 1,059 1,922 733 67,238 
June 40,398 14,844 26,054 5,568 1,122 1,061 547 422 5,582 6,693 11,270 757 1,398 548 61,017 
July 46,454 15,071 31,383 5,457 974 1,247 641 462 6,422 7,192 13,995 575 1,457 643 70,348 
Aug. 60,441 15,469 $4,972 6,079 685 993 641 431 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,032 1,563 499 69,619 
Sept. 53,484 12,392 41,092 7,993 384 832 640 406 4,708 7,517 10,149 655 1,566 504 76,446 
Oct. 47,237 12,516 35,421 8,381 812 1,047 671 is5 1,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 78,265 
Nov. 16,279 11,204 35,075 6,660 1,065 668 672 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 585 68,017 
I 16,147 15.018 31,129 8,683 900 930 672 320 5,189 8.279 11,102 966 1,674 443 70,287 
1930: 
I 11,773 791 600* 386 5,709 31 8,920 856 1,837 400 77,393* 


1,560 
1,245 S44 600* 4169 100* 75,619* 


944 
643 


11,414 


2 11,007 


6,900 


i 
2,960 35,987 7.8 
13,236 269 976 600* 5.796 


Mar 








(') Maiayan net exports cannut be taken 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 344 pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in 
1924, 3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,489 in 1927 and 1,437 in 1928, (#) Cey- 
lon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber exported as latex is 
not included— such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1928, 93 tons 
1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. 
(*) Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports 
from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 


vne-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
which on a basis of 344 pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1928, 
1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
tons in 1928. (*) Calculated from official import statistics of principal 
consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (7) This 
total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross Exports minus 
Imports,”’ and all the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is pro- 
visional; fina! figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 


as production, since imported 




















Net Imports of Cru 


de Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 





‘Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Crecho- 

United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 

States' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf ) (g) (abed) Tota! 
igiy 236,977 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,758 9,894 75 1,002 8,995 2,771 8,149 2,418 9 342,878 
1920 248,762 56,844 18,885 11,890 11,746 6,297 6,128 62 1,815 8,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 $70,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,185 21,920 8,124 21,718 8,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 800,662 
1922 296.267 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 16.984 6,480 2,493 2,648 172 8,807 1,778 589 567 $95,885 
1928 800,372 12.700 27,392 18,519 18,277 15,872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 817,747 11,550 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,671 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 -807 8,178 944 1,870 414,847 
1925 $81.816 4.061 $2,956 83,937 19,688 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,980 876 8,149 1,165 1,668 616,498 
1926 895.667 84.865 $4.240 22.776 20.229 18.125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2.670 4,046 1,299 1,870 618,649 
1927 $98,488 60.249 34.271 38.892 26.405 20.521 11,881 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 627,789 
1928 404,496 4.246 86.498 87.855 80,447 25.621 12,488 16,184 8,430 7.968 2.243 4.418 3.178 38.188 696.696 
1929 526,709 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9 445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 892,739 
Feb. $0,926 3,143 2,526 2,984 2,558 1,248 487 783 616 599 98 307 296 297 46,8138 
Mar. 36,8938 8,179 1,902 3,521 2,989 1,694 763 231 918 816 95 851 497 898 64,247 
April 35.663 —2,280 2,204 2,719 1,988 2,334 1,114 1,820 832 575 280 339 804 159 48,001 
May 28.660 —6,822 3,297 2,944 2,180 2,288 1,090 8,893 655 746 209 485 220 218 41,558 
June 25.143 —3,031 3,597 2,968 2,186 2,102 984 4,111 848 743 183 346 261 182 40,068 
July 28,170 —1,874 3,518 3,387 2,692 2,026 1,598 724 591 895 395 294 176 $84 48,476 
Aug. 28,827 48 3,527 2,744 2.447 1,868 875 632 707 519 816 $59 58 94 48,021 
Sept. 36,800 4,199 3,524 3,553 2,812 1,887 1,278 20 608 597 845 377 277 235 856,457 
Oct. 41,667 —934 3,728 4,386 2,943 3,711 1,049 gs 766 696 141 527 250 $18 659,346 
Nov. $3,846 —3,141 3,278 8,694 2,799 2,150 1,340 689 837 644 $1 337 252 282 46,988 
Dec. 40,781 8,438 3,633 2,470 2,618 3,002 1,145 1,378 755 639 148 435 263 200 8=©665, 905 
1929: 
Jan. 53,922 11,951 5,645 4,711 3,759 3,776 1,481 956 1,061 749 218 638 179 525 89.571 
Feb. 61,331 6,179 6,001 4,618 2,908 2,727 1,259 684 1,131 627 113 226 115 356 86,270 
Mar. 46.391 9.068 4,409 4.586 4,961 2,630 1,515 716 725 931 316 354 80 409 77,091 
Apr. 52.447 8,295 4,854 5,351 3,177 2,308 1,407 703 1,518 750 144 OBR 4n 445 22 ROR 
May 48.350 5.112 3.152 3.682 2,937 2,314 1,417 996 1,437 854 201 468 37 277 71,234 
June 38.676 4,787 6,814 3,948 3,075 1,593 1,624 695 2,215 672 687 507 24 420 66.787 
July 40,914 4,993 4,889 3,559 3,205 2,388 2,923 1,056 2,918 1,039 253 519 30 465 68,201 
Aug. 35,207 14,594 4,645 4,082 2,879 3,668 908 1,234 724 902 254 429 25 319 69,865 
Sept. 32.171 17,010 8,889 4,691 1,908 3,511 1,224 1,235 853 672 253 361 91 477 68,346 
Oct. 35,840 16,111 4,489 3,355 1,821 3,902 1,888 1,073 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 71,981 
Nov. 40,972 18,141 3,082 3,776 2,709 8,221 1,275 1,226 1,453 361 253 595 62 313 72,439 
Dec. 40 488 12,484 4,274 2,921 2,114 2,251 1,198 1,206 726 741 52 677 90 443 69,609* 
1930: 
Jan. 44,759 11,106 4,207 3,862 2,842 2,805 910 1,000* 332 612 209 552 577 
Feb. 40,718 10,293 4,482 3.697 2,250 1,385 457 1,143 188 
Mar. 12,068 12,346 4,289 
a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of guayule are 
ducted in monthly statistics, d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. not included in this compilation; such imports amounted to 4,305 tons in 
e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including 1926; to 5,010 tons in 1927: to 8,076 in 1928: and to 1,281 tons in 1929. 


Norway, Sweden 


Denmark and Finlend 
exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. 


g- 


United Kingdom and French 
h—French imports have 


been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 


*Figure is provisional; fina] figure will be shown immediately it becomes 


available. 





















Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 


Rubber Goods 


Rubber Proofed Mechanica! Goods 


Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 
Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 

1924 26,020,000 186,279,000 (*) $48,615,000 
1925 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620(*) 64,877,000 
19z¢é 29,328,000 183,312,000 12,253,000 76,789,000 
192? 37,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
1928 41,179,000 236,170,000 37,645,000 69,114,000 
1929 50,731,000 232,126,000 34,499,000 74,770,000 

1929: 
January 2,828,000 19,975,000 3,876,000 6,083 000 
February 3,095,060 18,979,000 2,869,000 6,135,000 
March 8,952,000 17,226,000 2,746,000 7,018,000 
April 4,000,000 17,256,000 2,601,000 7,035,000 
May 4,860,000 19,541,000 2,916,000 7,189,000 
June 4,409,000 20,007,000 2,502,000 6,792,000 
July 4,260,000 19,315,000 1,295,600 6,306,000 
August 5,085,000 23,095,000 2,948,000 6,792,000 
September 5,607,000 21,702,000 2,841,000 5,906,006 
October 6,116,000 22,386,000 3,502,000 5,887,000 
November 4,395,000 17,863,000 3,400,000 4.932.000 
December 2,291,006 14,781,000 3,003,000 4,751,000 

1980 
January 5,470,000 3,496,000 5,177,000 

(') Not available Last 9 months only 

jource: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” 








United States Imports of 
Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 


(All quantities in Long Tons) 





Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1919 1,430 760,690 727 987,088 8,832 2,213,964 2,900 1,068,698 
1920 758 845,985 1,064 1,260,048 5,672 2,068,501 3,183 1,520,309 
1921 58 26,945 814 1,077,869 1,745 351,893 985 333,564 
1922 127 57,040 812 978,765 2,336 403,812 818 281,012 
1923 1,166 642,227 700 898,624 4,566 853,308 912 376,167 
1924 1,856 536,392 464 668,456 6,165 1,237,100 1,408 463,610 
1926 8.781 1,803,448 617 574,760 6,749 1,642,681 1,608 629,284 
1926 4.306 2,562,096 354 $27,218 7,268 38,127,767 1,446 661,156 
1927 6.018 2,674,967 582 447,246 17,785 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
1928 8.076 1,765,685 781 480,855 7.552 2,540,059 1,597 777,128 
1929 1,231 645,175 728 566,964 8,208 2,458,126 447 167,479 
192 
July 200 86,175 49 46,440 572 180,065 14 5,807 
Aug 190 80,443 58 47,769 675 171,788 — —_— 
Sept. 107 61,156 38 80,827 9138 279,225 -- — 
Oct. 200 79,968 58 43,766 636 181,421 _ —_ 
Nov 26 47,796 13 11,600 683 182,677 49 14,935 
Dec 100 41,328 25 19,955 550 156.939 51 12,005 
1980: 
Jan. 150 56,272 28 28,549 509 141,384 - —_— 
Feb. 75 25,956 52 45,319 367 93,087 — — 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 





Consumption Consumption 
Produc- % to Produc- % to 

Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1920 86,395 75.297 88.4 1926 182,980 137,105 35.6 13,203 
1921 36,726 41,861 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 
1922 67,884 64,458 19.3 1927 189,144 178.471 47.6 24,980 
1923 74.766 69.5384 22.7 1928 208,516 228,000 60.4 24,785 
1924 80,079 76,072 22 1929 218,954 226,688 48.4 27,464 

1928: 
Jan. 14,862 20,140 68.6 21,941 July 17,278 19,070 61.0 17,806 
Feb. 15,291 18,670 655.4 20,848 Aug. 19,049 17,890 41.7 16,881 
Mar. 17,069 20,680 67.9 19,568 Sept. 18,698 17,796 44.6 17,991 
Apr. 15,398 19,280 68.8 19,283 Oct. 17,182 18,420 46.1 17,026 
May 18,946 20.216 64.1 18,187 Nov. 18,245 18,380 49.1 22,399 
June 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 Dec. 17,728 14,820 45.9 24,785 

1929: 
Jan, 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,304 July 18,3887 20,236 48.7 19,679 
Feb. 18,004 19,829 47.7 28,805 Aug. 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,309 
Mar. 19,984 20.867 46.7 22,076 Sept. 18,660 17,071 49.2 24,984 
Apr. 19,899 22.435 47.83 20,680 Oct. 18,865 18,744 68.8 26,117 
May 20,386 28,176 47.1 19,479 Nov. 14,363 15,330 55.4 26,080 
June 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 Dec. 13,429 11,581 49.0 27,464 

1980: 
Jan. 15,010 17,454 47.6 24,241 a”, “Cake mui aie eine 
Feb 15,846 14,559 44.56 24,248 Aug. 
Mar 17,400 15,241 42.2 24,415 Sept. 
— £4i.-— as—_ as «nas Oct. 
May um eae — Nov. 
June satane i  ometl = i oe eae SR > 


*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of reclaimed 
rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 
im 1928, and 13.869 tons in 1929. 


U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 


MONTPS 1929 19380 MONTHS 1929 1930 
January 22.602.000 265.781.0009 July $6.860.000 
February 22,776,000 26,509,000 August 37,759,000 
March 28,495,000 $1,029,000 September $4,193,000 
April $2,019.000 October $2,816,000 
May $4,117,000 November 31,.502.000 


June 38.163 000 Ne-ember 26.550.000 





The Rubber Ave 
May 10, 19-0 


- REVIEW DESK : 


Books, New Publications, Catalogues, Etc. 




















































































Vetvetex. Published by the Binney East 42nd Str 


& Smith Company, 41 
New York City 1930. 8 pp. ¢ 


For free distribution. 





Termed the “economical diluent for rubber,” Velvetex is said 
its manufacturers to be the softest form of carbon black availal 


and, therefore, widely used in rubber goods where elastic.ty, live 
ness and pliability, or the so-called “rubbery” qualities, are par } 
mount. The composition of this carbon black, the physical prop : 


ties of rubber stocks compounded with it, and a discussion of 
applications are contained in this pamphlet. A temperature conv 





sion chart and an equivalent cure chart are included. 
Fort ~ Commerce HanpBooxk 1930-1931. Published by the Chamber 


Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 44 pp. For distri! 


leading sources of export and import informat 


furnished in this manual, which 


ervice im tnis Ct 








id s untry is this 
issued every two years. General sources are described briefly, a 
references are also given, under alphabetically arranged topi 
headings, to government agencies, associations, publications, et 
from which assistance in specific branches of foreign trade may 
obtained [The handbook is concluded with a list of foreign t 
policy matters that have occupied the attention of the Chamber 
Commerce the United States. 
Cue Cue k Ruprer. By Harry L. Fish Reprinted from Chen 

R wv, \ VII, N March, 1930 88 py 

Dr. Fisher has divided this study into three parts, the first de: 

ing with latex and crude rubber and the second with the rubb« 


‘ 


hydrocarbon, its structure and properties. The major portion of 
study, however, is devoted to his third topic of chemical reactio1 


ind derivatives. While not attempting to cover exhaustively all tl 





theories of vulcanization and rubber technology, Dr. Fisher’s wor 

reviews the principal research done up to date and is rounded 01 

by copious reference 

[Twenty-First Report Published by the Rubber Growers’ Association, | 
. © England 1930 44 pp I 


Idol Lane, Eastcheap, London, E. C. 3, 


lietributior men > 
istti i I i movers 


Included the Rubber Growers’ Association are 612 compani 
with a combined authorized capital of $670,000,000, together with 1/ 
ther companies not directly owning rubber estates and 439 indivi 
It is the spokesman of the great British plantation industr 
and its as chronicled in this report, embrace rubber r¢ 
search work, propaganda work for rubber products, and co-operativ: 
effort with producers of other countries, such as the current Ma 
The association now has a propaganda fund « 
In addition to reviewing these activities, tl 


uals 


activities, 


tapping “holiday.” 
well over $500,000. 
annual report presents financial statements and gives a roster of th 
membership 





Prepared by the 
Stationery Off 


MANUFACTURED Russer Goops 
Published by H. M. 
120 pp. 6d. 


THE TRADE IN 
Economic Committee. 
England April, 1930. 


A Survey oF 
Imperial 
London, 


“The rubber industry depends as to 80 per cent of its output on 
tires, which find their market in the motor and cycle industry. The 
prosperity or reverse of the motor industry, therefore, dominates th 
whole of the rubbe: manufacturing industry, for not only hav« 
variations in the fortunes of the motor industry a direct effect o1 
the demand for rubber, but they cause obvious indirect repercussions 
upon the remaining rubber industries by their effect on the price ot 
the raw product.” Thus the Imperial Economic Committee sums 
up the present state of rubber manufacturing, but its report contains 
in addition a review of current trends in the industry and certait 
recommendations for improved practices. The need for standardiza 
tion, for example, is strongly urged for greater economies. The 
progress of scientific control and research work is also discussed, 
and the erection of tire factories in Great Britain by American, 
French and Italian firms since 1927 is termed a “striking develop- 
ment.” The committee has performed a useful service in compiling 





this report, which, while brief, is an adequate summary of the rub- 
ber trade throughout the world. 









